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Doon  campus  faced  pickets  on  Day  of  Action 


By  Perry  Hagerman 

It  was  hardly  “business  as  usual”  for  Con- 
estoga’s Doon  campus  April  19  when  the 
Community  Day  of  Action  came  to  the  Cam- 
bridge, Kitchener  and  Waterloo  area.  The 
protest  organized  by  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Labor  all  but  closed  the  entrances  to  the 
campus  for  most  of  the  morning. 

Approximately  200  protesters,  mainly 
members  of  the  Ontario  Public  Sector  Em- 
ployees Union  (OPSEU),  blocked  all  of  the 
road  accesses  to  the  college. 

Lines  were  set  up  shortly  after  6 a.m.  and 
stayed  until  10:30  am.,when  they  moved  out 
to  downtown  Kitchener  to  join  in  the  main 
march. 

When  approached  by  members  of  the  Wa- 
terloo regional  police,  they  began  letting  cars 
in  at  a rate  of  five  every  five  minutes.  ^ 
“They  aren’t  allowed  to  keep  out  the  cars,” 
said  one  of  the  police  officers.  “Basically, 


they  are  allowed  to  let  their  views  known  to 
the  motorists  and  let  them  in.” 

OPSEU  was  holding  its  annual  convention 
in  Toronto  on  April  19,  but  rescheduled  the 
activities  of  the  morning  in  order  to  bus  their 
members  to  Kitchener,  said  the  strike  captain. 

Not  all  drivers  of  the  cars  trying  to  get  into 
the  campus  were  willing  to  wait  up  to  30 
minutes.  Some  frustrated  motorists  chose  to 
make  their  own  entrances  by  jumping  the 
curb  and  driving  over  the  grass. 

Those  who  did  wait  to  cross  the  line  were 
given  handouts  from  OPSEU  explaning  the 
effects  on  education  of  the  Harris  govern- 
ment cutbacks. 

There  were  few  incidents  at  the  picket  lines, 
said  one  of  the  strike  captains.  Just  the  occa- 
sional overzealous  driver.  “Some  of  the  first 
students  came  whipping  in  at  40  miles-per- 
hour,”  he  said.  “They’re  crazy.” 

The  president  of  OPSEU,  Leah  Casselman, 
briefly  joined  the  protesters. 


What  people  were  saying: 

“This  isn’t  against  Harris,  it  is  pro-union  - NDP  - shades  of  com- 
munism.” 

Bell  Canada  worker  watching  protest  parade 

“i’ve  never  seen  so  many  guys  with  ponytaiis  getting  antsy  about 
their  jobs.” 

Second  Bell  Canada  worker  watching  protest  parade 

“Anyone  who  thinks  that’s  (education  cuts)  not  going  to  affect  the 
ciassroom  is  an  idiot.  And  John  Snobeien  thinks  that’s  not  going 
to  affect  the  ciassroom.  Draw  your  own  conciusion.” 

Heather  Thomson,  high  school  teacher 

“if  you’re  not  going  to  do  it  (protest)  for  your  sociai  conscience,  do 
it  for  your  future.  ” ^ . 

Sarah  Polley,  actor  and  activist 


Queen’s  Park  to  chop  welfare  payments  to  students 


By  Linda  Yovanovich 

“Sole-support  parents  and  married  couples 
attending  or  applying  to  post-secondary  insti- 
tutions as  full-time  students  will  be  treated  as 
students,”  said  the  chairman  of  the  manage- 
ment board  of  cabinet. 

David  Johnson  said  in  his  interim  report  on 
business  planning  and  cost-saving  measures 
at  Queen’s  Park  on  April  1 ,the  move  will  help 
save  the  province  $105.2  million  for  the 
1996-1997  year. 

About  17,000  students  will  no  longer  re- 
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ceive  social  assistance,  but  will  be  expected 
to  apply  for  provincial  loans  and  grants 
through  the  Ontario  Student  Assistance  Pro- 
gram (OSAP). 

In  a telephone  interview.  Heather  Russell, 
executive  director  of  the  Ontario  Community 
College  Student  Parliamentary  Association, 
said  the  association  is  “pretty  offended”  by 
the  way  the  government  handled  the  dissemi- 
nation of  the  news. 

She  said  she  heard  about  the  cuts  by  reading 
the  newspaper  and  when  she  called  the  min- 
istries of  education  and  social  services,  nei- 
ther could  answer  her  questions  because  they 
said  they  ‘didn’t  know  anything.’ 

“No  information  has  been  made  public  as  of 
yet  (April  16).  And  that’s  really  wrong.” 

Of  the  1 7,000  students  who  will  be  affected, 
16,(XX)  are  full-time  post- secondary  students 
who  are  sole-support  parents.  Of  those 
1 6,000  students,  5 1 .5  per  cent  attend  commu- 
nity colleges,  she  said. 


The  other  1 ,000  students  who  will  face  cuts 
to  their  income  are  married  students  who  are 
eligible  for  social  assistance.  Of  these  stu- 
dents, 43.5  per  cent  attend  community  col- 
lege Russell  said. 

She  said  she  is  concerned  about  the  transi- 
tion from  one  system  to  the  other.  Parents 
with  children  will  not  be  able  to  wait  six  to 
eight  weeks  for  their  money  if  it  is  held  up  by 
the  OSAP  process.  As  well,  the  dependents 
of  students  on  social  assistance  will  lose  their 
benefits,  which  often  include  housing  subsi- 
dies and  drug  and  dental  plans,  she  said. 

“They  can’t  even  say  if  there’ll  be  enough 
OSAP  to  pay  for  all  these  people.  They  can’t 
even  tell  me  it  will  be  better.” 

Russell  added  the  government  ideally  wants 
to  make  these  students  independent.  But,  she 
said,  how  will  they  become  independent  if 
there  is  a big  loan  to  pay  back?  “It  begs  the 
question  of  if  it  (the  new  system)  will  be  a 
barrier  for  these  people.” 


Janet  Hastings,  a mother  of  two,  who  has 
just  finished  her  first  year  of  management 
studies  at  Conestoga,  will  be  affected  by  the 
cuts  to  social  assistance. 

“Basically,  I think  it’s  a good  idea  to  get 
people  to  pay  it  back.”  But  she  added,  she 
doesn’t  know  how  some  people  will  get 
along.  “I’m  not  against  it  in  theory,  but  they 
have  to  be  realistic.” 

She  said  she  has  difficulty  as  it  is  making 
house  payments  and  paying  bills.  “Some 
weeks  I don’t  buy  food  for  my  family  - this 
was  one  of  those  weeks. 

“People  are  definitely  very  panicked  about 
it.”  But,  she  said  she  has  it  easier  than  some 
students.  Hastings  is  not  totally  dependent  on 
the  government  because  she  receives  child 
support. 

Nevertheless,  she  added  , “For  those  of  us 
working  hard  for  grades  and  to  get  off  social 
assistance,  they  (the  government)  are  doing 
their  damnedest  to  keep  us  down.” 
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News  Briefs 


SME  Dinner  with  Hasenfratz 

• Frank  Hasenfratz,  a founder  of  Linamar  Corp.  in  Guelph, 
was  the  featured  speaker  at  a meeting  of  the  local  chapter 
of  the  Society  of  Manufacturing  Engineers  at  Conestoga 
College  on  Thursday,  April  25.  Hasenfratz  has  a worldwide 
reputation  in  the  manufacture  of  high-precision  machined 
and  assembled  automotive  components  and  agricultural 
equipment.  The  event  was  open  to  public,  at  a cost  of  $20 
per  person. 

Conestoga  hosts  emergency  care  contest 

• Conestoga  College  students  hosted  a competition  during 
an  Ambulance  and  Emergency  Care  Day.  The  event  was 
held  at  the  Kenneth  E.  Hunter  Recreation  Centre  on  Friday, 
April  26. 


News  editor:  Barbara  Walden  748-5, 

BOD  holds  off  constitutional  vote 


By  Patrick  Moore 

The  DSA  board  of  directors  voted 
14-0,  with  two  abstentions,  to  hold 
off  on  voting  for  a new  DSA  consti- 
tution and  to  send  it  to  a lawyer  for 
review. 

The  vote  was  taken  at  the  final 
board  of  directors  meeting  April  1 6. 
The  constitution  governs  the  trans- 
actions of  the  DSA.  The  next  meet- 
ing will  be  in  September  1996. 

Dawn  Mittelholtz,  DSA  presi- 
dent, said  the  former  constitution 
was  so  old  and  had  been  changed  so 
many  times,  it  was  difficult  to  read. 
“There  are  grammatical  errors, 
spelling  errors  and  references  to 


numbers  that  no  longer  exist.” 

DSA  job  descriptions  were  re- 
moved since  those  are  already  han- 
dled by  the  personnel  department  of 
the  DSA,  Mittelholtz  said.  “There  is 
a place  on  each  page  of  the  consti- 
tution for  a signature  of  the  presi- 
dent, the  two  vice-presidents  and  a 
DSA  seal.  This  makes  the  docu- 
ment much  more  secure.” 
Mittelholtz  said  the  new  constitu- 
tion will  not  need  to  be  changed  as 
often  as  the  old  one,  because  it  is 
clearer  and  more  concise. 

Gavin  FitzPatrick,  DSA  entertain- 
ment assistant,  said  if  the  board  of 
directors  accepted  the  new  constitu- 
tion, it  would  become  a legally 


binding  document.  He  said  it 
should  be  looked  over  by  a lawyer 
before  a vote  is  taken.  “We  could 
go  through  this  line  by  line,  but  it  is 
not  going  to  help  if  a lawyer  just 
turns  around  and  says,  ‘no,  you 
can’t  do  that.’” 

Ben  Noseworthy,  member  of  the 
board,  motioned  that  the  new  con- 
stitution be  shelved  until  the  Sep- 
tember board  of  directors  meeting 
to  receive  a legal  opinion. 

Mittelholtz  said  suggestions  can 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
DSA  and  the  constitutional  com- 
mittee until  the  end  of  exams,  after 
which  the  constitution  will  be  sent 
to  a lawyer. 


Provincial  cuts  hit  literacy  program  for  adults  and  handicapped 


Cambridge  Literacy  Centre  to  close  down 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

Helen  Watt,  a teacher  at  the  Cam- 
bridge Literacy  Centre,  cried  when 
her  students  presented  her  with  a 
farewell  card. 

They  are  being  forced  to  say 
goodbye  because  the  program  has 
been  shut-down  due  to  cuts  made 
by  the  Harris  government. 

The  Cambridge  Literacy  Centre, 
located  at  the  Conestoga  College 
Cambridge  campus,  teaches  handi- 
capped and  illiterate  adults  basic 
writing  skills. 

Over  a dozen  students  and  volun- 
teers in  the  program  gathered  re- 
cently to  discuss  their  options  and 
voice  their  opinions  about  the  loss 
of  their  program. 

Although  they  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise when  they  were  told  the  news, 
students  and  volunteers  took  imme- 
diate action. 

They  have  sent  letters  to  Premier 
Mike  Harris,  Cambridge  MPP 
Gerry  Martiniuk,  and  Education 
Minister  John  Snobelen,  hoping  to 
save  their  program. 

In  the  letters,  students  told  how 
much  they  needed  the  program  and 
invited  Harris,  Martiniuk  and 
Snobelen  to  visit  the  school  and  see 
the  program  for  themselves. 


The  students  said  cutting  the  pro- 
gram isn’t  a solution  because  they 
need  an  education. 

Yvonne  Beaumont,  a student  in 
the  literacy  program  said,  “It 
doesn’t  make  sense.  They  want 
people  off  welfare  and  to  get  jobs. 
Y ou  need  an  education  to  get  a job.” 
Many  of  the  students  feel  they  will 
have  no  where  to  go  after  the  pro- 
gram is  discontinued  at  the  end  of 
April. 

Student  Bonnie  Ford  said  her  lit- 
erary skills  have  greatly  improved 
in  the  year  she  has  been  there. 
“Where  are  people  who  can’t  read 
going  to  go?  TTiis  program  is  my 
life.”  Beaumont  said  the  program  is 
good  for  physically  and  mentally 
handicapped  people.  “The  school  is 
great.  People  are  not  ashamed  of 
their  disability.  They’re  able  to 
learn.” 

The  program  is  one  of  the  only 
classes  that  is  wheelchair  accessi- 
ble. 

Charlene  Lehman  is  a student  at 
the  school  and  is  confined  to  a 
wheelchair.  She  has  made  it  her 
goal  to  work  towards  a Grade  12 
reading  level.  “I  don’t  know  where 
I’ll  go  if  this  program  is  cut.  There’s 
no  where  else  for  me  to  go.” 

Volunteers  who  assist  Watt  in 


teaching  say  they  get  a great  deal  of 
satisfaction  out  of  seeing  the  stu- 
dents succeed. 

Marianne  Drabik,  a volunteer, 
said,  “I’m  learning  too.  There’s  a 
lot  of  self-satisfaction  in  helping 
someone.  They  couldn’t  read.  Now 
they  type  letters.” 

Suzanne  Sinnicks,  a volunteer 
and  student,  said  cutting  the  pro- 
gram is  a great  loss  for  Conestoga. 
“The  program  is  unique.  It’s  an  oa- 
sis.” 

One  of  the  aspects  that  make  the 
program  unique  is  the  way  students 
are  taught  one-to-one,  to  deal  with 
individual  needs. 

Cindy  Barnes,  who  has  been  a 
student  for  two  years,  said,  “If  it 
wasn’t  for  the  one-to-one  basis,  I 
wouldn’t  be  here  today.  It  builds 
self-esteem.” 

Students  and  volunteers  sing  the 
praises  of  Watt,  who  they  say  is  one 
of  the  best  teachers  around. 

Ford  said  Watt  has  a lot  of  pa- 
tience with  the  students  which  is 
needed.  “She  always  has  time  and 
she  can  handle  all  situations.  Helen 
has  made  this  program  what  it  is.” 

Sinnicks  said  Watt  is  one-of-a- 
kind.  “There’s  a place  in  every- 
one’s heart  for  Helen.  I hope  she 
stays  in  literacy.” 


Helen  Watt,  a teacher  at  the  literacy  centre  at  Conestoga’s 
Cambridge  campus,  holds  a farewell  card  made  by  her  students. 


(Photo  by  Amy  Wrobleski) 


President  Tibbits  wants  more  student  forums 


By  Paul  Tuns 

Conestoga  president  John  Tib- 
bits said  the  March  student  forum 
was  a good  thing  and  there  should 
be  more  of  them. 

Tibbits  told  the  April  1 5 college 
council  meeting  the  forum  was  a 
success,  and  he  said  he  hoped 
there  could  be  one  or  two  a year, 
but  under  less  formal  circum- 
stances. What  he  thought  would 
be  “an  informal  chit-chat  became 
a much  bigger  event,  it  became 
politicized.” 

Tibbits  said  part  of  the  problem 
was  the  presence  of  CKCO-TV 
and,  later.  Spoke’s  coverage  of  the 
event,  notably  what  he  claims  to 
be  a misleading  editorial. 

The  president  reiterated  his  com- 
plaint against  Spoke  but  in  much 


more  guarded  language.  He  said 
there  was  an  invitation  to  present 
questions  beforehand  so  he  could 
offer  specifics  in  his  answers.  He 
noted  that  nobody  presented  ques- 
tions before  the  forum. 

Tibbits  cited  as  one  specific 
positive  aspect  of  the  forum,  the 
change  of  dates  for  the  business 
program’s  convocation. 

April-Dawn  Blackwell,  the 
DSA’s  vice-president  of  student 
affairs,  said  were  it  not  for  the 
forum,  the  college  would  not  have 
known  there  was  a problem. 

“Some  good  came  out  of  the  fo- 
rum,” she  said,  “that  would  not 
have  happened  otherwise.  We 
would  not  even  have  known  this 
was  an  issue.” 

Blackwell  said  the  forum  was 
good  because  it  illustrated  to  stu- 


dents, that  they  can  talk  with  ad- 
ministration and  it  can  be  respon- 
sive. 

Tibbits  also  confirmed  rumors 
brought  up  by  John  Scott,  the  rep- 
resentative from  the  business  pro- 
gram, that  Tibbits  would  co-chair 
the  bargaining  team  for  this  sum- 
mer’s negotiations  with  the  union. 

Tibbits  said  he  thought  there 
were  important  bargaining  issues 
so  he  agreed  to  do  it  again  (he  was 
a member  of  the  negotiating  team 
in  1991). 

In  other  presentations,  Scott 
asked  what  the  college  plans  to  do 
following  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment’s announcement  on  April 
12,  that  welfare  support  to  stu- 
dents will  be  decreased. 

He  suggested  the  college  set  up 
a contact  person  to  deal  with  the 


issue. 

Blackwell  said  she  was  already 
contacted  the  morning  of  the  an- 
nouncement, by  a student  that 
would  be  affected. 

She  said  she  told  the  woman  that 
there  is  assistance  through  OSAP, 
on-campus  day-care  services  and 
opportunities  for  part-time  em- 
ployment. 

Tibbits  said  the  college  must 
first  assess  how  many  students 
would  be  affected  by  the  new  pol- 
icy. 

Madeleine  Poynter,  council  co- 
chair,  said  she  and  Greg  Bums 
would  talk  to  parking  authorities 
later  that  week.  She  said  one  so- 
lution to  the  problem  of  guest 
parking  would  be  a different  color 
pass  so  guests  could  park  in  what- 
ever lot  is  most  convenient. 


She  differentiated  between  visi- 
tors — anyone  who  is  visiting  the 
college  — and  guests  — those 
invited  by  the  college,  usually  to 
make  presentations.  Visitors 
would  have  no  such  privileges. 

Blackwell  added  there  have 
been  many  concerns  expressed 
about  alternative  delivery  and  the 
possible  implications  on  learning. 
She  said  the  college  must  do 
something  to  allay  the  fears  many 
students  have  and  suggested  go- 
ing directly  to  the  people  in  each 
program  and  illustrate  how  spe- 
cific changes  will  affect  students. 

Blackwell  said  that  has  been 
done  for  students  in  her  marketing 
program  and  the  effects  were  posi- 
tive. “They  allayed  fears  and  ad- 
dressed concerns  in  a local  and 
individual  manner.” 
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Athletic  banquet 
honors  players, 
coaches,  sponsors 


By  Diane  Santos 

At  the  athletic  banquet  held  April 
1 9 at  the  college’s  recreation  centre, 
athletes,  sponsors  and  coaches  were 
honored  for  their  dedication  to  their 
individual  sport. 

Although  the  turnout  wasn’t  what 
SAC  or  rec  centre  officials  had  an- 
ticipated, the  banquet  was  a suc- 
cess. 

The  event  began  with  remarks 
from  college  vice-president  John 
MacKenzie  followed  by  a brief 
video  compiled  by  Jim  Austin,  a 
first-year  broadcasting  student. 

The  Intramural  Team  of  the  Year 
Award  went  to  Wham  2,  and  lead 
intramural  ice  hockey  scorer  to  Rob 
Thibeault. 

Women’s  officials  of  the  year 
were  general  arts  and  science  stu- 
dent Jana  Webster,  and  LASA  stu- 
dent Amy  Yeowell. 

Men’s  official  of  the  year  award 
went  to  business  student  Nick 
White. 

The  MVP  Varsity  Award  for 
women’s  indoor  soccer  went  to  Jodi 
Brezinski  and  the  Coaches  Award 
to  Webster.  Men’s  indoor  varsity 
soccer  MVP  went  to  Steve  Roth  and 
the  Coaches’  Award  to  Rob  Dimat- 

teo. 

The  MVP  Award  for  women’s 
outdoor  soccer  went  to  Amy  Olson 
and  the  Coaches’  Award  to  Kathy 
MaGee.  For  men’s  outdoor  soccer. 


the  MVP  Award  went  to  Frank 
DaSilva  and  the  Coaches’  Award  to 
Dimatteo. 

Awards  were  also  presented  for 
women’s  softball.  The  MVP  was 
pitcher  Fawn  Day  and  the  Coaches’ 
Award  went  to  Deborah  McKean. 

Men’s  varsity  hockey  received 
loud  applause  and  cheers  as  assis- 
tant captain  Jason  Romanko  and 
forward  Joel  Washkurak  received 
the  Coaches’  Awards  and  captain 
Brian  Park,  the  MVP 
The  Coach  of  the  Year  Award 
went  to  Geoff  Johnstone,  who  has 
been  with  the  college’s  soccer 
coaching  staff  for  25  years. 

In  his  acceptance  speech,  he  said, 
the  only  prizes  you  get  are  for  get- 
ting old.  “ But  I’m  not  retiring.  John 
Tibbits  and  John  Mackenzie  can’t 
give  me  a buyout  package  big 
enough.” 

The  last  two  awards  of  the  eve- 
ning went  to  the  most  valuable  male 
and  female  players. 

The  male  recipient  was  Park.  He 
told  the  audience  that  he  wouldn’t 
have  personally  voted  for  himself, 
because  it  was  a tough  category. 

Park  said  “I  couldn’t  have  done 
any  of  this  by  myself,  the  credit  also 
goes  to  my  teammates.” 

The  female  MVP  was  won  by 
Day.  She  echoed  Park’s  remarks 
and  thanked  her  team  for  their  sup- 
port and  all  their  efforts  to  get  them 
to  the  gold. 


DSA  to  give  money 
for  new 


By  Blake  Ellis 


, The  Doon^tudetlf  Asso^«tion 
decided  to^ve  ib  add^onal 
^ $1,000 to  ffae^Learb^g  R^oorce 
Centre  for  tl»  purdbj^  ofanew 
la^prioter!^ 


years; ' ■ < ' 

Ire^'  de'  Rosa,  directer  of  fi-; 
naiK^i^'Said  she  dtought  the  DSA^, 
shduM  go  with  its  original  plan^' 
and  ^tthe  $ 1 ,000 into  the  schol- 1 

is  going  to  ber^fit  stu-I 


dent|^inore?”  said  Becky  Boer- 
DSA’  is  |a1r^dy  goit^  to  givei!.  tieif,33|rector  of  student  life. 


$930  to  the 
minals  but  djere^:^  ” ' 
printer  in  the 
use. 

A suggestion  was  made  to  take 
the  $ 1 ,000  the  DSA  had  set  aside 
for  a DSA  bursary  and  use  it  to 
donate  to  the  LRC,  but  April- 
Dawn  Blackwell,  vice-president 
of  student  affairs,  had  some  res- 
ervations. 

She  said  it  would  be  great  to  put 
the  DSA  name  on  the  laser 
printer  but  the  scholarship  is  also 
important. 

FitzPatrick  pointed  out  if  the 
$1,000  is  put  into  a scholarship, 
the  money  could  earn  about 
$100  a year  in  interest  and  that 
coOld  be  stretched  over  about  15 


The  scholarship  will  affect  one| 
stodlht,  but  a printer  can  be  usedr, 
by  mkny  students,  she  added, 
think;  the  DSA  should  look  at  ^ 


both7the  scholarship  and  the 




. >» 


printer, 

Boerrieh ' suggested'“"the  DSA 
take  the  money  for  the  printer 
out  of  the  reserve  fund  to  go 
along  with  the  $9,200  to  buy  the 
fcair  terminals. 

An  amendment  was  put  for- 
ward by  Boertien  to  take  $1,000 
out  of  the  capital  development 
fund  to  donate  to  the  library  for 
a laser  printer,  leaving  $1,000  in 
the  DSA  reserve  for  the  bursary. 

The  proposal  won  overwhelm- 
ingly with  seven  voting  in  favor 
and  one  abstention. 


Outlaw  painter 


student  #2363208  paints  “Movement  of  the  Mass”  at  Door  3 on  April  16.  She  will  paint  10  more 
pictures  to  be  put  up  in  the  Sanctuary.  In  order  to  remain  one  of  the  ‘masses’,  the  woman  wanted 
her  name  concealed. 


Retiring  Doon  campus  nurse 
replacement  still  not  decided 


By  Janet  White 

The  cutbacks  happening  in  On- 
tario’s health  care  system  are  hav- 
ing a direct  impact  on  the  health 
office  at  Conestoga’s  Doon  cam- 
pus, says  college  nurse  Marilyn 
Fischer. 

Fischer,  who  is  retiring  in  June, 
says  as  far  as  she  knows,  she  will  be 
replaced  in  June,  but  not  by  a regis- 
tered nurse. 

Fischer  said  the  health  office’s 
medical  secretary,  Karen  Parrinder, 
is  also  leaving  in  June,  but  will  not 


be  replaced. 

Fischer  would  not  comment  on 
how  the  change  will  affect  health 
care  in  the  school,  but  admitted  she 
is  relieved  to  be  on  the  way  out  of 
health  care,  rather  than  just  begin- 
ning. 

She  said  the  quality  of  care  is  get- 
ting worse  and  worse  because  of 
staff  shortages  and  cutbacks.  “This 
is  the  first  time  in  the  24  years  I 
have  been  here,  that  Conestoga 
won’t  have  a full-time  RN.” 

Fischer  had  spent  13  years  at  Con- 
estoga’s Waterloo  campus  and  has 


been  at  Doon  campus  for  1 1 years. 

Kim  Radigan,  the  college’s  health 
and  safety  co-ordinator,  said  al- 
though there  has  been  speculation 
that  the  school  nurse  will  not  be 
replaced,  no  decision  has  been 
made. 

Radigan  said  plans  are  still  being 
discussed  with  (college  physician) 
Dr.  Jodi  Wang.  “We’re  still  think- 
ing of  different  ways  of  handling 
the  situation,  but  unfortunately 
nothing  is  final.” 

Radigan  said  a decision  should  be 
made  by  early  May. 


DSA  awards  banquet  a ‘success’ 


By  Patrick  Moore 

Honesty,  integrity,  sincerity  and 
involvement  are  the  ingredients 
needed  to  be  a leader  of  tomorrow, 
says  Pat  Arsenault. 

Arsenault,  corporate  chairperson 
of  the  Heart  and  Stroke  Foundation 
and  sales  manager  for  Best  Western 
Walper  Terrace  Hotel  in  Kitc’nener, 
was  speaking  at  the  DSA  Annual 
Awards  event,  April  15. 

“Your  graduates  represent  the 
leaders  of  tomorrow  which,  for  you, 
is  the  not  too  distant  future,”  she 
said. 

Arsenault’s  audience  included 
college  president  John  Tibbits,  and 
Kevin  Mullan,  vice-president  of  fi- 
nance and  administration,  along 
with  other  college  officials. 

Arsenault  said  she  hoped  the  cut- 
backs to  the  college  would  be  over- 
come and  the  community  would 
continue  to  offer  its  support. 

DSA  president  Dawn  Mittelholtz 
thanked  Arsenault  and  presented 
her  with  a gift  of  appreciation.  The 
DSA  presented  certificates  of  ap- 
preciation to  over  80  college  indi- 
viduals and  organizations. 

Pauline  Winston  accepted  an 
award  of  distinction  for  physical 


resources.  Jack  Fletcher  also  re- 
ceived an  award  of  distinction. 

Dave  Logan  presented  the  Allan 
Logan  Memorial  Award  to  April- 
Dawn  Blackwell,  DSA  vice-presi- 
dent of  student  affairs,  in  memory 


of  his  father. 

Pedro  Sousa,  member  of  the  board 
of  directors,  received  the  DSA’s 
highest  award,  the  Award  of  Excel- 
lence, for  outstanding  leadership 
and  involvement  in  college  life. 
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Whose  freedom? 


There’s  a lot  to  be  said  for  and  about  freedom  of  expression  these 
days  and  even  more  to  be  said  about  its  implications. 

Never  in  our  society  have  so  many  people  embraced  their  inherent 
right  to  expression  as  do  today,  but  the  fallout  is  enormous,  and  for 
many,  starting  to  hit  pretty  close  to  home. 

The  entrances  to  Conestoga  College  became  a forum  for  free 
expression  on  April  1 9,  but  apparently  freer  for  some  than  others. 

The  only  clashes  at  any  demonstration  during  Waterloo  Region’s 
Community  Day  of  Action  took  place  at  the  college.  Over  200 
members  of  the  Ontario  Public  Service  Employees  Union  (OPSEU) 
set  up  for  an  impromptu  “lesson”  outside  the  college.  The  curricu- 
lum wasn’t  new  and  the  presentation  was,  well,  a strong  case  for 
alternative  delivery.  At  least  you  can  shut  a computer  off. 

It  was  no  secret  the  college  was  vulnerable  that  day.  It  was  the 
only  educational  institution  in  the  region  that  didn’t  close  for  the 
protest.  Labor  was  determined  to  show  its  disgruntlement  with  that. 

College  students  know  the  government  has  cut  $400  million  from 
the  budgets.  They  know  better  than  any  OPSEU  member  that 
tuitions  are  going  up  15  per  cent.  They  knew  what  April  19  meant 
in  the  region  and  they  knew  their  options  for  the  day. 

However,  it’s  a safe  bet  the  majority  of  students  arriving  at  the 
college  that  morning  wanted  to  be  at  school,  regardless  of  what  the 
Tories  are  doing  in  Ontario.  An  automatic  20-minute  delay  for 
anyone  entering  the  college  was  simply  frustrating. 

The  option  to  park  on  the  street  and  walk  over,  through  choruses 
of  “information”  was  not  good  enough.  One  of  the  many  fees  for 
several  students  at  the  college  each  year  is  a parking  pass  that  gives 
students  the  paid  right  to  park  in  parking  lots. 

Students  at  Conestoga  have  a student  association  they  could  have 
used  as  an  avenue  for  any  expression  they  wished,  but  they  didn’t, 
leaving  the  DSA  in  the  awkward  position  of  swinging  on  the  fence 
gate,  with  pockets  full  of  post  cards. 

Marilou  Martin,  an  OPSEU  executive  board  member,  told  the 
K-W  Record,  college  president  John  Tibbits  “has  his  own  little 
fiefdom  and  decided  to  keep  the  kingdom  open  for  the  day.”  Well, 
in  the  wake  of  government  cuts,  Tibbits  has  fought  off  many 
attempts  at  economic  overthrow  to  keep  the  doors  to  the  “kingdom” 
open,  with  a full  complement  of  programs  and  superior  training. 

OPSEU’s  concerns  may  be  legitimate,  but  by  acting  on  their  rights 
to  expression,  they  infringed  on  others.  Further,  by  acting  on  their 
rights  to  expression  during  their  recent  strike,  they  managed  to  put 
themselves  $19  million  in  debt. 

If  they  were  so  intent  on  holding  each  car  up  for  20  minutes  on 
April  19,  it  might  have  served  them  well  to  have  been  offering  $5 
car  washes. 
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Just  a thought.  rMj  - 
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Lies  and  damned  lies 


There  is  an  old  saying  which  says,  “There  are 
lies,  damned  lies  and  statistics.”  Lately,  I have 
been  noticing  a disturbing  aspect  in  the  report- 
ing of  statistics,  especially  during  the  discussion 
of  the  average  income  of  a population. 

Whether  it  relates  to  a city,  province  or  coun- 
try, the  news  media  seems  content  to  relate  to 
the  public  the  latest  Statistics  Canada  informa- 
tion on  the  average  income  of  our  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

To  judge  the  accuracy  of  this  reporting,  imag- 
ine that  you  are  on  holidays  and  your  destination 
is  a small  rural  town  with  10  houses  in  it.  You 
have  read  in  your  Statistics  Canada  book  that  the 
average  household  income  in  the  town  is  almost 
$21,300. 

Before  you  reach  the  town,  you  would  have 
pictured  a simple  and  sparse  neighborhood 

As  you  approach  the  town  limits,  you  are 
surprised  to  see  nine  squalid  shacks  and  one 
upper-middle-income  home. 

It  turns  out  that  the  head  of  one  family  is  the 
president  of  a local  education  institution  and 
makes  a little  over  $123,000  a year.  Five  of  the 
families  make  $9,999  a year  each , and  four  make 
$10,001  a year  each.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
town  is  a ghetto,  yet  the  average  income  per 
family  is  almost  $21 ,300. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  before  you  had  reached 
the  town,  you  had  read  that  the  median  income 
per  family  in  the  town  was  $10,000,  you  would 
have  been  prepared  for  the  poverty. 

Median  is  the  statistical  term  which  refers  to 


the  point  where  half  of  the  population  is  on  one 
side  of  the  point  and  half  is  on  the  other.  In  this 
mythical  town,  five  families  earn  less  than  the 
median  income  of  $10,000  and  five,  more. 

When  Statistics  Canada,  or  any  other  govern- 
ment agency,  reports  the  official  average  in- 
come for  an  area  or  population  group,  like  say 
women  between  the  ages  of  25  and  35,  it  gives 
a distorted  view  of  reality. 

Income  averages  can  be  substantially  raised  if 
a small  portion  of  the  sample  population  earns 
extremely  high  wages. 

Reporting  incomes  is  especially  sensitive  to 
this  distortion  since  no  one  makes  a negative 
income. 

There  is  nothing  to  balance  extremely  high 
wages  and  therefore,  your  average  gets  pulled 
much  higher  when  there  are  high  wage  earners 
in  your  group. 

I bring  up  this  point  because  I believe  that  the 
general  trend  in  our  economy  is  towards  that  of 
the  “haves”  and  the  “have  nots.”  While  average 
real  incomes  in  Canada  have  fallen  over  the  past 
10  years,  I believe  that  the  median  incomes  - the 
figures  that  more  accurately  reflect  the  society  - 
have  fallen  dramatically. 

It  is  up  to  those  who  bring  you  the  news,  to  be 
knowledgable  about  the  information  they  pass 
on. 

Unfortunately  for  all  of  us,  most  journalists 
are  not  educationally  equipped  to  ask  the  right 
questions  when  the  going  gets  statistical  and 
technical. 


Conestoga  Comer 

Linda 

Yovanvich 
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School’s  in  for  summer 


Your  nose  drips  as  your  fingers  turn  purple 
from  an  over  zealous  air-conditioning  unit 
which  is  on  full-blast  to  try  to  keep  the  humidity 
outside. 

Outside.  Ah,  yes,  outside  is  where  the  grass  is 
growing  in  a rich  shade  of  green  and  the  birds 
sing  a merry  song. 

Outside.  Ah,  yes,  outside  is  where  construction 
workers  get  paid  lots  of  money  to  hold  stop/ slow 
signs  while  their  skins  bronze  under  the  beating 
sun. 

Jealous?  You  should  be.  You’re  in  summer 
school,  now. 

You  gaze  out  at  that  sun,  which  has  an  almost 
mocking  smile,  as  you  sit  at  a computer  terminal 
next  to  an  unusually  ominous  glass  barrier. 

Yet,  speaking  from  experience,  it  isn’t  so  bad 
being  in  school  during  the  summer. 

Think  about  it.  With  jobs  being  so  few  and  far 
between,  why  not  go  through  the  summer  if  your 
program,  or  a course  you’re  interested  in,  is 
offered? 

Also,  full-time  employment  for  only  four 
months  is  a challenge,  if  not  impossible,  to  find. 
And  one  part-time  job  sometimes  just  doesn’t 
pay  the  bills. 

Then,  if  students  take  on  more  than  one  part- 
time  job,  it  can  lead  to  even  less  free  time  than 
going  to  school.  Summer  school  doesn’t  sound 
so  bad  now,  does  it? 


One  bonus  of  going  to  school  in  the  summer  is 
that  there  are  far  fewer  people  on  campus;  you 
can  actually  move  about  in  the  halls. 

As  well,  finding  periodicals  and  books  in  the 
LRC  is  a much  easier  task  during  the  summer. 
Not  to  mention  that  the  computer  labs  are  rarely 
filled  the  way  they  are  from  September  to  April. 

And  then  there  is  the  parking  situation.  In  the 
summer,  parking  is  a god-send.  The  lots,  which 
are  usually  clogged  with  cars  by  8:35  a.m.  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  year,  are  virtually  empty 
ALL  DAY  LONG.  You  could  park  side-ways 
and  no  other  drivers  would  care. 

But  with  good  things,  usually  come  some  bad. 
Summer  school  can  be  a challenge  because  of 
shortened  hours,  the  LRC,  bookstore  and  main 
cafeteria  all  close  earlier  during  the  summer  as 
can  be  expected.  And  say  good-bye  to  Dooner’s 
pizzas  and  subs. 

But  for  the  most  part,  students  who  choose  to 
go  to  school  are  doing  a smart  thing.  It  is  the 
difference  between  wasting  most  of  the  summer 
making  minimum  wage  working  15  hours  a 
week,  and  using  the  summer  wisely  to  further 
your  education. 

For  some  of  us,  though,  we  have  come  to  the^ft 
end  of  the  education  line.  For  the  first  time  ini|^ 
five  years  I can  honestly  sing  “No  more  pencils, 
no  more  books,  no  more  teachers’  dirty  looks,” 
as  I skip  merrily  off  into  the  sunshine. 


Should  the  speed  limit  be  raised  to  120  km-h  on 

400-series  highways? 


The  need  for 
speed 


Raising  the  speed  limit  from  100  km-h  to  120 
km-h  on  Ontario’s  400-series  highways  would 
not  only  be  a good  idea,  it  would  also  be  best 
for  the  safety  of  the  public. 

In  a recent  article  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo 
Record,  Transportation  Minister  A1  Palladini 
said  right  now,  there  are  people  driving  75  to  80 
km-h  on  the  highways  and  that  is  unsafe. 

He  also  said  the  government  may  have  to 
discourage  these  drivers  from  taking  the  400- 
series  highways,  by  placing  a minimum  speed 
on  the  Highway  401,  Highway  400  and  High- 
way 427. 

Palladini  seems  to  think  it  will  be  effective  in 
keeping  slow  drivers  off  the  highways. 

In  the  same  article,  Palladini  was  quoted  as 
saying,  “Those  highways  are  built  to  handle 
speeds  of  120  km-h.” 

So  if  that  is  the  case,  why  shouldn’t  the  high- 
way speed  be  raised?  Drivers  are  already  going 
that  fast  because  they  are  trying  to  keep  up  to 
the  rest  of  the  traffic. 

Police  say  they  have  enough  problems  con- 
trolling the  speed  limit  on  highways  now,  and 
are  worried  the  increase  in  speed  may  make 
their  jobs  more  difficult. 

It  will  just  mean  they  will  have  to  increase 
their  speed  to  catch  the  people  who  are  speed- 
ing. 

Some  people  may  argue  if  the  speed  is  in- 
creased to  1 20  km-h  then  people  will  just  drive 
140  km-h  and  cause  even  more  accidents.  This 
may  be  true,  but  it  really  doesn’t  matter  what 
the  speed  limit  is  at  because  there  are  always 
going  to  be  people  who  will  drive  how  they 
want  and  when  they  want  to. 

The  increase  in  speed  would  allow  drivers  to 
get  to  their  destinations  more  quickly  without 
having  to  worry  about  being  stopped  for  speed- 
ing. This  would  be  the  best  bet  for  drivers 
because  no  one  wants  to  spend  their  life  driving 
on  a highway. 

Most  drivers  on  the  road  today  have  taken 
driver’s  education  and  have  been  trained  to 
drive  the  speed  of  major  highways.  With  the 
training,  they  should  have  no  problem  adjusting 
to  the  new  speed  limit. 

If  the  government  against  the  increase  is  wor- 
ried about  the  driving  knowledge  of  young  peo- 
ple, then  it  should  implement  an  advanced 
training  program  to  assure  that  young  people 
are  prepared  to  handle  anything  that  may  hap- 
pen on  the  highway. 

Speed  can  be  a dangerous  thing  if  it  is  not  done 
wisely  and  carefully,  but  not  all  drivers  are 
going  to  drive  120  km-h  just  because  that  is  the 
limit  on  the  400  series  highways. 

People  can  think  for  themselves  and  if  they 
don’t  feel  comfortable  driving  that  speed,  then 
they  won’t,  but  the  option  should  still  be  there. 


campus 

comments 

“Yes,  people  are  already 
doing  It,  so  why  not?” 

Brad  Mcliroy, 
second-year  LASA 


“Yes,  120  is  a good  aver- 
age, no  one  goes  the 
speed  limit  anyway” 

Rob  Leblanc, 
second-year  LASA 


“Yes,  give  It  a try.  If  it 
doesn’t  work,  they  can 
Change  it  back.” 

Corina  Tailby 
second-year  LASA 


“Yes,  because  slower 
speeds  cause  accidents.” 

Cathy  Kergoat 
second-year  LASA 


“No,  if  there  are  acci- 
dents, more  people  die  at 
high  speeds.  High  speed 
equals  more  fatalities.” 

Anita  Knoll 
second-year  LASA 


“They  might  as  well  raise 
it.  Everyone  does  It.” 

Laura  Varcoe 
second-year  LASA 


Do  you  hove  any  topical  questions 
you  want  straight-forward  answers  to? 

Send  them  to  the  editor  or  staff  in 
Room  4B15,  or  call  SPOKE  at  748-5366. 


Welcome  to 
Autobahn  #2 


The  Ontario  government  is  considering  in- 
creasing the  speed  limit  on  the  400-series  high- 
ways to  120  km-h,  although  these  highways  are 
infamous  for  congestion,  traffic  jams  and  acci- 
dents. 

Currently,  the  speed  limit  for  the  400-series 
highways  is  100  km-h.  In  recent  articles  in  the 
K-W  Record  and  the  Toronto  Star,  government 
officials  have  said  one  of  the  reasons  they  would 
like  to  raise  the  limit  is  to  keep  people  who  drive 
between  80  km-h  and  100  km-h  off  the  400-se- 
ries highways.  Just  because  these  particular 
people  are  cautious  when  they  are  driving  on  the 
highway,  doesn’t  mean  the  government  has  a 
right  to  raise  the  limit  to  scare  them  off  If  they 
are  travelling  at  a lower  speed  than  the  rest  of 
the  traffic,  the  rest  of  the  traffic  can  pass  them. 
There  are  two  lanes  to  a highway,  therefore 
there  should  be  no  problem  with  passing. 

If  the  limit  was  raised,  then  people  would  be 
passing  at  140  km-h  in  order  to  get  enough 
speed  to  pass  someone  cruising  at  1 20  km-h. 

As  it  is  now,  if  everyone  is  honest,  many 
people  drive  at  about  1 20  km-h  on  the  400- se- 
ries highways.  So,  when  it  is  raised  to  120  km-h 
does  that  mean  everyone  is  going  to  travel  at 
140  km-h?  Pretty  soon  the  400-series  highways 
are  going  to  be  referred  to  as  Autobahn  Number 
2. 

What  about  rush-hour  traffic?  Many  times 
traffic  is  moving  at  about  50  km-h,  sometimes 
20  km-h,  depending  on  weather  conditions. 
People  who  are  stuck  in  the  traffic  jam  probably 
think  how  much  they  would  like  to  get  home. 
When  there  is  a release  in  the  congestion,  they 
take  off,  only  to  slam  on  their  brakes,  causing 
even  more  problems.  Just  think,  add  20  km-h 
and  accidents  will  be  piling  up. 

Government  officials  also  said  that  heavy- 
truck  drivers  will  be  told  to  remain  driving  at 
the  current  100  km-h  speed  limit. 

The  funny  thing  is,  that  they  say  people  driv- 
ing 20  km-h  slower  than  the  speed  limit  cause  a 
safety  hazard.  Why  is  it  then,  when  the  speed 
limit  is  100  km-h  and  there  are  people  in  small 
cars  driving  a little  slower  than  the  rest  of  the 
traffic,  it  is  a bad  thing.  But  then  they  raise  the 
speed  limit  to  120  km-h  for  regular  traffic  and 
make  heavy  trucks  drive  20  km-h  less,  because 
they  are  dangerous  travelling  at  such  speeds,  it’s 
a good  thing. 

Is  that  not  the  same  thing,  just  20  km-h  faster? 
Who  is  to  say  that  heavy-truck  drivers  don’t 
want  to  stay  in  the  flow  of  traffic  and  therefore 
drive  at  120  km-h? 

So  now,  when  a tractor  trailer  tire  goes  flying 
off  a truck  and  hits  a car,  the  car  and  the  tire  will 
be  travelling  at  a higher  rate  of  speed,  so  maybe 
the  tire  will  become  a part  of  the  car  now, 
instead  of  bouncing  off  the  windshield. 


Amanda 

Steffler 
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Former  students  create  own  jobs 

Journalism  grads  publish  magazine 


By  Deborah  Everest-Hill 

Faced  with  the  unlikely  prospect 
of  finding  a full-time  job  associated 
with  journalism,  two  graduates  of 
Conestoga’s  program  have  created 
a job  for  themselves. 

Within  a few  months  of  graduat- 
ing, Mark  Waddell  and  Nancy  Us- 
jak  decided  to  publish  Smash,  a free 
magazine  geared  toward  youth. 

"We  wanted  to  spotlight  student 
writing  and  help  them  improve 
their  writing  skills,”  Usjak  said. 
The  publication  gives  local  high 
school  students  a medium  for  their 
issues  and  concerns  while  encour- 
aging their  interest  in  writing,  she 
said. 

Before  the  first  issue  could  be  pro- 
duced, Waddell  and  Usjak  spoke  to 
experts,  made  some  contacts  and 
conducted  research.  A survey  of 
100  people  at  Eastwood  Collegiate 
in  Kitchener,  helped  them  on  their 
way. 

The  premier  issue  was  released  in 
March  and  the  reaction  at  East- 
wood,  Forest  Heights  and  Waterloo 
collegiates  was  very  positive,  Wad- 
dell said. 

He  said  students  are  interested  in 
reading  the  magazine  and  he  has 
received  a number  of  submissions 
for  future  issues. 

Smash  is  a 12-page  publication 
with  stories  and  poetry  written  by 
high  school  students  as  well  as  pro- 
files, reviews  and  issue  pieces  writ- 
ten by  Usjak,  Waddell  and  Kelly 
Spencer.  Gary  Waddell  contributed 
to  the  layout  of  the  magazine. 

Students  submit  their  creative 
writing  to  Smash  through  the  prin- 
cipal of  their  high  school. 

Usjak  said  young  people  need  to 
read  about  other  students  making  a 
difference  in  their  community.  The 
March  issue  of  Smash  features  Cafe 


Nancy  Usjak  and  Mark  Waddell  display  Smash,  the  teen  magazine 
they  have  developed  for  K-W  youth.  (Photo  by  Amanda  Weber) 


Korova,  a coffee  house  managed  by 
and  for  teenagers.  She  said  she  and 
Waddell  want  to  explore  real  issues 
that  are  important  to  local  teenag- 
ers. 

The  first  issue  cost  $400  for  1 ,000 
issues  and  required  a considerable 
amount  of  time  because  of  the  re- 
search, contacts  and  creative  work 
it  demanded,  Waddell  said. 

The  magazine  is  currently  being 
distributed  at  local  high  schools  and 
both  editors  hope  to  attract  Catholic 
schools  in  the  Waterloo  Region. 
Smash  is  also  being  circulated 
through  Young  Drivers  of  Canada 
and  CD  Warehouse. 

Usjak  said  she  was  pleased  to  hear 
that  Forest  Heights  ran  out  of  issues 
and  wanted  more.  Waddell  said  that 
he  and  Usjak  are  confident  that  they 
can  put  something  together  each 
month  that  teenagers  will  want  to 
read. 

He  said  they  can’t  afford  to  ex- 
pand right  now,  but  more  advertis- 
ers could  lead  to  Smash  growing  in 
size  and  being  published  more 
often. 

Both  Waddell  and  Usjak  work  at 
part-time  jobs  in  addition  to  their 


fingers  danced 


If  the  romance  ends  where  your  acne  begins,  it’s  time  to 
take  serious  action.  Your  dermatologist  has  treatment 
programs  designed  for  even  the  worst  acne  conditions. 
See  your  dermatologist  today,  or  call  I 800  470  ACNE 
for  free  information  about  available  treatments. 


work  on  Smash.  Waddell  works  at. 
a portrait  studio  doing  photography 
and  sales,  and  Usjak  works  in  the 
circulation  department  of  the  Cam- 
bridge Reporter.  “Em  just  happy  to 
work  at  a newspaper,”  she  said. 

Both  said  finding  a job  in  the  jour- 
nalism field  is  next  to  impossible. 
Smash  has  enabled  them  to  explore 
their  interest  in  journalism  while 
their  part-time  jobs  keep  food  on 
the  table. 


Lifestyles  editor:  Tara  Brown  748-5S66 


Confidential  information 
protected  by  privacy  act 


By  Ewa  Jankowiak 

It’s  the  end  of  another  school 
year,  when  many  students  now 
begin  to  organize  workterms. 
But  they  may  not  know  that  per- 
sonal information  such  as  ad- 
dress, phone  number,  grades  and 
marks  are  confidential.  The  col- 
lege, on  its  own,  can’t  release 
any  of  them. 

David  Courtemanche,  Con- 
estoga’s freedom  of  information 
and  privacy  co-ordinator,  inter- 
prets the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion and  Protection  of  Privacy 
Act,  which  prohibits  the  release 
of  any  personal  information 
about  a student  without  their 
consent. 

Courtemanche  said  that  with- 
out a formal  court  order  or  cer- 
tain police  investigations,  all 
persona]  information  is  confi- 
dential. 

The  act  also  forbids  the  release 
of  information  relating  to  race, 
ethic  origin,  religion  or  marital 


status. 

Under  the  act,  which  covers 
Ontario’s  municipalities  and  lo- 
cal boards,  each  person  has  the 
legal  right  of  access  to  their  per- 
sonal records  stored  in  written 
documents,  computer  files, 
memos,  correspondence,  video 
or  tapes,  which  the  college  or 
faculty  may  hold. 

This  law  applies  to  all  students, 
faculty  members  and  staff  at  the 
college,  said  Courtemanche.  His 
most  important  task  is  to  collect 
information,  examine  it  and 
solve  any  problems  that  might 
arise. 

Courtemanche  also  prepares 
placement  guidelines,  agree- 
ments and  insurance  for  all  stu- 
dents who  require  them  to  get  a 
job. 

Anyone  wishing  more  infor- 
mation about  the  act  can  directly 
contact  Courtmanche  in  his  of- 
fice, located  in  the  Employee 
Services  Building  on  the  Doon 
campus. 


Students  attend  libel  lecture 


Truth  is  the  best  defence, 
says  Toronto-based  lawyer 


By  Barbara  Walden 

Students  from  the  college’s  jour- 
nalism-print and  broadcast  pro- 
grams were  told  by  a media  lawyer 
at  a lecture  April  1 8,  that  the  best 
defence  in  any  libel  action  is  truth. 
If  you  can  prove  it. 

Brian  Rogers,  a Toronto-based 
lawyer  who  specializes  in  libel  and 
defamation  cases,  offered  advice  to 
about  1 25  students  and  a handful  of 
faculty  who  attended  the  two-hour 
question-and-answer  session  at  the 
Doon  campus. 

Don  McCurdy,  managing  editor 
of  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  Record, 
also  fielded  questions  and  advised 
students  at  the  outset  of  the  lecture 
to  “pay  close  attention  because 
you’re  likely  going  to  be  threatened 
with  a lawsuit  at  some  time  in  your 
career,”  especially  when  reporting 
hard-news  stories. 

Rogers  said  a reporter  binds  the 
whole  news  organization  he  or  she 
works  for,  when  making  a deal  with 
a source  to  hold  an  off-the-record 
interview.  He  or  she  should  always 
have  an  editor’s  prior  permission 
before  agreeing  to  talk. 

Off-the-record  conversations  can 
be  used  for  background  informa- 
tion, but  the  source’s  identity  must 
be  protected.  “People  rely  on  jour- 
nalists for  their  commitment  to  con- 
fidentiality,” Rogers  said. 

McCurdy  suggested  a reporter 
“fight  to  the  end,”  when  asked  to 
give  up  a source’s  identity.  He 
warned  that  word  would  get  around 
that  a reporter  who  named  a source 
couldn’t  be  trusted.  “Soon,  nobody 
will  talk  to  you;  you’ll  be  finished.” 

When  asked  if  a reporter  is  bound 
to  report  anything  illegal  he  or  she 
may  uncover,  Rogers  replied  that 


any  citizen,  journalist  or  not,  is  not 
obligated  to  go  to  the  police. 

The  issue  becomes  more  of  an 
ethical  one  than  a legal  one,  he  said. 

A journalist  is  allowed  the  use  of 
privilege,  meaning  protection  from 
legal  action,  when  reporting  state- 
ments made  in  public  courts,  coun- 
cils, meetings,  legislatures,  reports 
or  public  proceedings,  even  if  they 
are  defamatory,  but  the  comments 
must  be  fair,  accurate  and  without 
malice. 

Rogers  said  it  is  important  to  be 
able  to  report  things  said  in  public, 
even  if  they  may  be  outrageous,  not 
just  because  the 
statement  may  be 
true,  but  because 
it  was  said  and  the 
public  has  a right 
to  know. 

Reporters 
should  be  careful 
when  using  quali- 
fied privilege,  to 
write  only  what 
was  said  in  a pub- 
lic  setting,  and 
not  what  may  be 
said  in  the  hall- 
way outside. 

Rogers  advised 
the  audience  that 
the  difference  be- 
tween truth  and 
fair  comment  is 
“thinner  than  you 
realize.”  Fair 
comment  is  the 
defence  often  re- 
lied on  for  edito- 
rials and  reviews, 
but  can  be  used 
for  any  story  that 
mixes  facts  with 
interpretation. 


He  used  the  example  of  a restau- 
rant reviewer  saying  “the  soup 
tasted  like  it  came  out  of  a can,”  as 
opposed  to  saying  “the  soup  came 
out  of  a can.”  The  first  phrase  is 
subjective  opinion  and  is  allowed, 
but  the  second  phrase  is  a statement 
of  fact  and  can’t  be  used  unless  it 
can  be  proven. 

In  closing,  Rogers  related  the 
background  of  the  country’s  big- 
gest libel  award  — over  $3  million 
to  former  Crown  attorney  K.C.  Hill 
— and  reminded  students  that  there 
is  no  limit  to  damages  awarded  in 
libel  cases. 


Media  lawyer  Brian  Rogers,  addresses 
journalism  and  broadcast  students  during  a two- 

hour  lecture  April  18.  (Photo  by  Barbara  Walden) 
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COMMUNITY  DAY  OF  ACTION 


Waterloo  Region  hosts  day  of  protest 


Students  and  faculty  rally 
to  protest  education  cuts 


By  Judith  Hemming 

The  shadow  of  the  Dana  Porter 
library  was  an  appropriate  location 
for  those  concerned  about  cuts  to 
education  to  meet,  said  the  district 
president  of  the  Ontario  Secondary 
School  Teachers  Federation. 

John  Ryrie  was  speaking  to  the 
education  rally  gathered  in  the 
quadrangle  in  front  of  the  Dana 
Porter  library  on  Friday,  April  19. 
Ryrie  said  the  legation  was  ideal 
because  the  library  itself  is  a sym- 
bol of  higher  education. 

The  education  rally  was  organ- 
ized by  Stan  Fogel,  an  English  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of 
Waterloo. 

In  an  interview  before  the  rally, 
Fogel  said  he  and  four  students  de- 
cided to  organize  the  protest  after 
the  plans  for  the  Community  Day 
of  Action  were  announced. 

He  said  the  media  has  wrongly 
perceived  the  disapproval  of  the 
Harris  government  as  a labor-only 
issue. 

“Cuts  are  hurting  students  badly. 
Students  just  got  their  spring  fee 
statement  (for  the  summer  term).  I 
think  those  are  a hell  of  a lot  better 
than  our  leaflets  to  convince  the 
people  that  unpleasant  things  are 
happening  in  this  province.” 

Fogel  said  the  organizing  com- 
mittee invited  members  of  OSSTF, 


Ontario  Public  School  Teachers 
Federation,  Conestoga  College’s 
unions,  Federation  of  Women 
Teachers,  high  school  students  and 
the  two  university  communities. 
All  of  those  groups  were  repre- 
sented at  the  rally. 

Heather  Thomson,  a high  school 
teacher  at  Waterloo  Oxford  in 
Baden,  said  the  Harris  government 
has  lied  about  not  making  cuts  to 
education  as  $400  million  has  oecn 
cut,  with  more  expected  for  next 
year. 

“Anyone  who  thinks  that’s  not 
going  to  affect  the  classroom  is  an 
idiot.  And  John  Snobelen  thinks 
that’s  not  going  to  affect  the  class- 
room. Draw  your  own  conclusion.” 

Protesters  arrived  carrying  plac- 
ards reading  “Underfunding  educa- 
tion is  child  neglect”  and  “These 
cuts  will  not  heal.” 

The  rally  started  with  the  reggae 
sounds  of  Errol  Blackwood’s  Injah 
Band.  At  10  a.m.,  Fogel  welcomed 
the  protesters.  He  told  them  that 
they  had  gathered  to  fight  cuts  and 
resist  the  Harris  agenda. 

Fogel  said  the  rally  was  all  about 
reclaiming  public  spaces  and  that 
through  metonymy,  a figure  of 
speech  where  one  thing  stands  for 
something  else,  the  quadrangle 
where  they  stood  could  represent 
every  high  school  and  every  univer- 
sity. 


“We’re  going  to  defend  them  all.” 

Cherry  Marshall,  a high  school 
student  from  Forest  Heights  in 
Kitchener,  told  the  crowd  that  be- 
fore the  Harris  government  came  to 
power,  Ontario  had  the  highest 
high  school  graduation  rate  in  Can- 
ada, at  85  per  cent. 

She  said  the  current  government 
threatens  that  graduation  level. 
“The  only  crisis  in  this  education 
system  is  the  Harris  government 
itself.” 

After  the  speeches,  protest  mar- 
shals guided  the  crowd  out  to  the 
campus’s  ring  road. 

The  rally  proceded  in  an  orderly 
fashion,  chanting  “Shame!  Shame! 
Shame!”  and  “They  say  cutbacks, 
we  say  f — that!”  as  it  went. 

It  moved  down  University  Ave- 
nue and  then  down  Albert  Street. 
As  the  rally  marched  past  Wilfrid 
Laurier  University,  it  paused  to 
hear  the  comments  of  sociology 
professor  Peter  Eglin. 

The  crowd  continued  down  Al- 
bert Street  and  through  Waterloo 
Park,  converging  with  other  protest 
groups  at  the  comer  of  Erb  and 
Caroline  streets. 

The  education  leg  of  the  protest 
joined  with  the  other  groups  and 
marched  down  King  Street  to 
Kitchener’s  City  Hall. 

One  OPP  traffic  unit  estimated 
the  rally  at  1,500  people. 
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Phil  Phillips  pulls  no  punches  with  Premier  Mike  Harris.  Phillips  of 
Kitchener,  has  been  out  of  work  for  1 1 months.  (pnotobyRobenKiager) 


Not  everyone  in  downtown  Kitchener  was  against  Mike 
small  contingent,  organized  by  Conestoga’s  Adam  McCarthy, 
marched  in  support  of  the  government’s  actions.  (Photo  by  Robert  KiageD 


Tri-City  mayors  hoped 
for  peaceful  protest 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

Although  Community  Action 
Day  on  April  19  had  the  poten- 
tial to  erupt  into  uncontrolled  an- 
ger and  destruction,  the 
approximately  20,000  partici- 
pants displayed  the  restraint  and 
propriety  the  mayors  of  two  cit- 
ies were  hoping  for. 

On  April  18,  Mayor  Jane 
Brewer  of  Cambridge  said, 
“We’re  certainly  organized  and 
ready”  for  the  protest.  She  said 
she  hoped  a peaceful  demonstra- 
tion would  aid  those  concerned 
with  social  justice.  “That’s  all 
I’m  prepared  to  say  at  this  time.” 
Waterloo’s  mayor,  Brian  Turn- 
bull,  said  “Primarily,  I hope  no 
one  gets  hurt.  I hope  it’s  peace- 
ful, with  a minimum  of  property 
damage.” 

Waterloo  employees  were  told 
they  would  lose  a day  of  vaca- 
tion if  they  chose  to  participate 
in  the  protest,  and  Turnbull  said 
as  far  as  he  knew,  the  employ- 
ees’ actions  at  that  time  were 
legal. 

A poll  indicated  that  60  per 
cent  of  outside  workers  and  no 
inside  workers  planned  to  pro- 
test, and  firefighters  were  not 
taking  the  day  off. 


Turnbull  said  it  worked  out  to 
about  15-20  per  cent  participa- 
tion of  workers  in  Waterloo. 
There  was  no  garbage  collection 
and  no  recycling  scheduled  for 
April  19,  and  an  ad  in  the  local 
paper  asked  residents  to  hold 
their  garbage  for  an  additional 
week. 

A large  section  of  the  parade 
began  at  the  Waterloo  Recrea- 
tion Centre  on  Father  David 
Bauer  Drive,  and  Turnbull  said 
he  hoped  to  have  the  centre’s 
pool  opened  by  noon  to  accom- 
modate the  school  children  who 
had  a P.D.  day  because  of  the 
protest.  Turnbull  said  he  was  ex- 
pecting many  cars  in  the  area, 
but  said  the  protestors  would  all 
be  in  Kitchener  by  the  afternoon. 
“The  police  have  worked  very 
hard,”  he  said.  “They’re  hanging 
their  hats  on  communication 
with  the  protest  supervisors.  We 
want  no  one  hurt  and  no  vio- 
lence, because  there  was  no  one 
hurt  in  the  other  two  cities.” 

Similar  protests  have  been  held 
in  London  and  Hamilton.  “I’m 
optimistic  it  will  be  controlled,” 
said  Turnbull. 

Kitchener’s  Mayor  Richard 
Christy,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment. 


Shops  open 

By  Ewa  Jankowiak 

It  wasn’t  a day  of  non-business  for 
merchants  throughout  downtown 
Kitchener  on  the  April  19,  Com- 
munity Day  of  Action,  as  was  pre- 
dicted by  officials  of  the  the 
Kitchener  Downtown  Business  As- 
sociation. 

“It  is  business  as  usual,”  said 
Kwow  Lee,  manager  of  Total  Con- 
venience Grocery  store  at  125  King 
St.  W.  He  was  among  120  mer- 
chants who  decided  to  stay  open  for 
business  during  the  day  of  protest. 

About  20  businesses  closed  dur- 
ing the  rally,  including  Duthler 
Textiles  at  25  Gaugel  St.,  and  Fash- 
ion Watches  at  253  King  St.  ,W. 

The  Kitchener  Business  Associa- 
tion expected  most  of  the  down- 
town merchants  would  lose  a day’s 
selling,  said  Nancy  Browley,  the 
association’s  executive  director. 

The  rallies,  which  took  place  in 
London  in  December  and  Hamilton 
in  February,  had  a devastating  im- 
pact for  business  in  both  cities. 

A survey  of  the  Hamilton  Busi- 
ness Association  said  the  loss  of 
normal  business  ranged  between  70 
per  cent  and  90  per  cent. 

The  day  of  protest  in  Kitchener 
disrupted  some  services,  like  bus 
and  mail  delivery,  and  closed 
Kitchener’s  downtown  for  a few 
hours. 

The  day  was  reportedly  busy  for 
eateries,  bars,  restaurants,  coffee 
shops  and  fast  food  outlets. 
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An  estimated  20,000  protestors  from  across  the  region  and  the  province  jammed  Civic  Square  at  Kitchener’s  City  Hall  April  19,  for  Waterloo  Region’s  Community  Day  of 
Action.  The  enthusiastic  crowd  cheered  every  anti-Harris  cry  from  several  guest  speakers  and  labor  leaders.  (Photo  by  Robert  Kiageo 


A casket  with  a message  for  Premier  Mike  Harris  led  the 
parade  down  King  Street  and  up  the  stairs  to  the  speakers’ 

platform  at  City  Hall.  (Photo  by  Robert  Klaget) 


Ann  Wallace,  president  of  Conestoga’s  support  staff  union,  talks 
with  a Waterloo  regional  police  officer  during  a demonstration 

outside  the  college  April  1 9.  (Photo  by  Perry  Hagerman) 


Day  of  Action  labelled 
a success  by  organizers 


By  Robert  KLager 

Resounding  choruses  of  the  labor  anthem.  Soli- 
darity Forever,  filled  Civic  Square  at  Kitchener’s 
City  Hall  April  19,  as  about  20,000  people  from 
the  region  and  across  the  province  gathered  for 
Waterloo  Region’s  Community  Day  of  Action. 

The  third  protest  of  its  kind  against  Mike  Harris 
and  the  Ontario  Conservative  government  was 
labelled  a success  by  organizers,  despite  a com- 
paritively  smaller  turn  out  than  the  Hamilton  pro- 
test received. 

The  sun  was  shining  brightly,  as  marchers  took 
over  the  downtown  core,  hundreds  of  banners  and 
placards  waving  in  the  air.  The  huge  crowd  was 
buzzing  — pumped  up  by  the  passionate  and  defi- 
ant speeches  from  provincial  and  national  labor 
leaders. 

“Mike  Harris,  meet  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
Cambridge,”  fired  OPSEU  president  Leah  Cassel- 
man,  as  the  crowds  jammed  the  square. 

Casselman  continued  boosting  the  crowd  with 
anti-Harris  sentiment,  and  direct  shots  at  Waterloo 
North  MPP  and  Minister  of  Labor  Elizabeth  Wit- 
mer. 


Calling  her  the  hometown  girl  who  has  kicked 
workers  repeatedly,  Casselman  warned,  “Well 
Liz,  the  next  time  you  try  to  kick  us,  we’re  going 
to  grab  your  foot  and  you’re  going  to  land  on  your 
behind.” 

Amidst  an  atmosphere  resembling  a huge  out- 
door party,  labor  activists  and  members  of  social 
justice  groups  danced,  sang  and  cheered  several 
other  guest  speakers  including,  national  CAW 
president  Buzz  Hargrove,  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labor  president  Gord  Wilson,  national  CUPE 
president  Judy  Darcy,  provincial  CUPE  president 
Sid  Ryan,  protest  organizers  Bob  Cruickshank  and 
Lucy  Harrison  and  Rev.  Oscar  Cole  Amal  of  the 
K-W  Interfaith  Movement  for  Social  Justice. 

Rounding  out  a day  of  region-wide  demonstra- 
tions and  pickets,  the  rally  went  off  without  inci- 
dent, pleasing  local  police  and  organizers  and 
giving  the  labor  movement  a further  boost  in  its 
campaign  against  government. 

“The  Harris  days  are  numbered,”  Darcy  told  the 
rally.  “We’ll  keep  organizing  until  Ontario  is  a 
workfare-free  zone,  a strikebreaker-free  zone,  a 
poverty-free  zone  for  all  its  people  and  a Tory-free 
zone.” 
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“No  justice,  no  peace”  OPSEU  banners  and  Tim  Horton’s  coffee  seemed  to  go  well  together  in  the 
early-morning  hours  for  a protestor  caught  without  a swizzle  stick  at  Conestoga  College’s  Doon 

campus  blockade.  (Photo  by  Patrick  Moore) 
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angry  union  marchers. 


Accountant  protests  for 
^silent  majority’ 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

The  April  19  Community  Action  Day  was  pri- 
marily one  of  protest  against  the  Harris  government 
funding  cuts,  but  one  dissenting  voice  chose  to  sit 
on  the  sidelines  of  the  massive  parade  through 
Kitchener-Waterloo  and  display  his  own  placard  of 
protest,  despite  shouts  of  anger  from  the  marchers. 

Larry  Petrunak,  an  accountant  from  St.  Agatha, 
parked  his  car  at  Waterloo  Town  Square  with  a 
plywood  sign  attached  to  the  roof.  It  read:  “I  want 
my  tax  cut.” 

As  the  passing  protestors  shouted  and  shook  their 
fists,  Petrunak  honked  his  horn  and  waved.  A group 
of  union  representatives  gathered  in  front  of 
Petrunak’s  car  restrained  protestors  who  attempted 
to  approach  him. 

“People  have  a right  to  protest  and  speak  in  a 
democracy,”  Petrunak  said.  Pointing  to  the  march- 
ers, he  said,“They  are  protesting  in  peace.  Every- 
body has  the  right  to  protest  in  peace.” 

Petrunak  said  the  majority  of  employees  in  the 
region  were  not  public  service  employees,  and 
therefore,  were  not  taking  the  day  off.  He  said 


although  this  is  an  accountant’s  busiest  season,  he 
took  three  hours  of  his  own  time  to  come  and  stage 
his  protest  on  King  Street. 

He  said  he  wanted  the  protestors  to  realize  they 
are  not  the  majority,  and  there  are  other  people  in 
the  province  with  differing  views. 

“I  represent  the  silent  majority.  There  is  no  future 
for  Ontario.  The  only  way  to  help  is  to  have  a leaner 
government.  You  can’t  do  something  with  no 
money  to  do  it.” 

When  a man  yelled:  “Don’t  you  have  anything 
better  to  do  with  your  time?”  at  Petrunak  and 
attempted  to  approach  him,  Petrunak  said,  “You 
don’t  see  me  going  out  there  and  messing  up  their 
signs.  I respect  their  protest.  I respect  that  they’re 
angry.  But  we  can  provide  those  services  they  want 
in  a better  way.” 

Petrunak,  who  attended  Seneca  College  and  the 
University  of  Waterloo,  said  he  wasn’t  worried 
about  being  attacked  by  angry  demonstt-ators  be- 
cause he  trusted  the  police  and  the  union  repre- 
sentatives to  protect  him. 

“It  doesn’t  take  courage  to  stand  in  a crowd  like 
them.  It  takes  courage  to  sit  here  and  protest  alone.” 


Mother  and  son  protest  on  the  steps  of  the  University  of  Waterloo^ 
quadrangle  with  dozens  of  other  protestors.  Pickets  were  set  up  at 
all  post-secondary  institutions  in  the  Kitchener-Waterloo  and 
Cambridge  areas.  Conestoga  College  was  the  only  one  to  remain 

OpOn.  (Photo  by  Judith  Hemming) 


I Mike  Harris’s  infamous  bologna  showed  up  during  me  pruiesi 
lion  members  at  Waterloo  MPP  Elizabeth  Witmer’s  office  on 
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CBC  actress  travelling  a different  road 


By  Robert  Klager 

Waterloo  Region’s  Community 
Day  of  Action  was  not  without  its 
share  of  celebrities-cum-activists, 
as  nearly  1 00  actors  and  artists  from 
the  Toronto  area  loaded  on  to  buses 
headed  to  Kitchener  and  joined  the 
parade  and  protest  against  Premier 
Mike  Harris. 

Among  those  attending  was  17- 
year-old  Sarah  Polley,  who  has  re- 
cently shunned  her  travels  on  Road 
to  Avonlea  and  found  herself  plod- 
ding the  road  to  social  justice. 


The  former  star  of  the  Emmy- 
winning  CBC  series  was  in  the  re- 
gion twice  during  the  week  of  the 
protest,  initially  arriving  April  15, 
to  act  as  the  “sister  of  ceremonies” 
for  a CUPE  solidarity  rally  held  at 
the  Cambridge  Steelworkers  Hall. 

In  an  interview  before  the  rally, 
Polley  spoke  passionately  about 
building  links  between  the  arts 
community  and  the  labor  move- 
ment. 

“My  full-time  occupation  now  is 
as  an  activist.  I’ve  been  really  ac- 
tive for  a while  with  the  Ontario 


Quiet  protest 

Demonstrators 
aim  at  Cambridge 


By  Amy  Wrobleski 

Protestors  could  be  spotted  all 
over  Cambridge  on  Friday, 
April  19,  for  the  Community 
Day  of  Action. 

In  spite  of  the  rain,  protestors 
carried  banners  with  strong  rnes- 
sages  for  Mike  Harris  and 
chanted;  “Hey  hey,  ho  ho,  Harris 
cuts  have  got  to  go.” 

Pickets  were  set  up  at  various 
workplaces  and  government  of- 
“fices  as  protestors  demonstrated 
against  the  cuts  the  Harris  gov- 
ernment is  making. 

Although  the  demonstrations 
were  peaceful  for  the  most  part, 
picketers  did  slow  down  traffic 
and  prevent  some  from  getting 
to  work. 

The  Cambridge  demonstration 
began  around  3 a.m.,  when  pro- 
testers set  up  pickets  at  the  Cam- 
bridge transit  garage  on 
Conestoga  Boulevard. 

Due  to  the  protesters,  Cam- 
bridge Transit  cancelled  bus 
service  for  Friday,  as  transit  em- 
ployees were  turned  away  from 
the  bus  depots  and  terminal. 


The  protest  was  small,  quiet 
and  mostly  uneventful.  Police 
routinely  patrolled  the  demon- 
strations, but  had  little  to  do 
other  than  direct  traffic. 

Traffic  was  slow  going  in  pro- 
test areas  with  some  motorists 
honking  in  support  and  others 
stopping  to  argue  with  protes- 
tors. 

Protestors  from  various  unions 
and  special  interest  groups  gath- 
ered on  Conestoga  Boulevard. 

About  3,000  demonstrators 
marched  to  Conservative  MPP 
Gerry  Martiniuk’s  office  on 
Hespeler  Road.  Martiniuk 
wasn’t  at  his  office,  however.  He 
had  remained  in  Toronto  with 
his  mother  who  had  undergone 
surgery. 

Protesters  continued  past  the 
MPP’s  office,  to  Cambridge 
Centre  on  Hespeler  Road  where 
they  took  buses  to  the  Kitchener 
protest  held  at  Kitchener  City 
Hall. 

Much  of  the  protesting  in  Cam- 
bridge died  down  after  noon  be- 
cause most  of  the  protestors  had 
travelled  to  Kitchener. 


Volunteers 

Required 

to  Assist  with 
Convocation 
June  24  & 25 


The  main  need  is  for  ushers. 
If  you  are  interested  please 
contact  John  Sawacki  at 
748-5220,  ext  336 


Sarah  Polley,  former  star  of  CBC’s  Road  to  Avonlea,  was  the  “sister 
of  ceremonies”  at  a CUPE  solidarity  rally.  (Photo  by  Robert  Klager) 


Coalition  Against  Poverty,  and  for 
this  day  of  protest  I’ve  organized  a 
contingent  of  people  from  the  arts 
community.” 

Polley  downplayed  any  celebrity 
status  she  may  be  bringing  to  her 
new  role,  claiming  her  main  focus 
was  that  of  being  active  in  making 
a difference. 

But  she  said  if  it  would  help  bring 
people  out  and  make  them  aware, 
that  would  be  great. 

“I  hope  I’m  getting  through  to  the 
youth  by  telling  them  there’s  no 
hope  in  their  future  with  this  gov- 
ernment. I believe  I speak  on  behalf 
of  an  entire  generation  that  has  been 
sold  out  by  Mike  Harris.  I think 
he’s  effectively  eliminated  our  fu- 
tures through  his  downsizing.” 

Polley  told  an  audience  of  about 
80,  the  education  cuts  youth  are 
facing  today  have  ravaged  the  sys- 
tem and  left  the  option  of  post-sec- 
ondary education  25  unrealistic  to 
many. 

She  offered  special  thanks  to  the 
labor  movement  for  standing  up  for 
the  future  of  society’s  young  people 
— those  poverty  stricken  and  out 
on  the  streets. 

“You  don’t  know  how  much  it 
means  for  young  people  to  see 
those  CUPE  banners  flying,  know- 
ing there’s  support  for  us.  Thank 
you  for  giving  us  hope.” 


Polley  acknowledged  the  pres- 
ence of  a certain  apathy  among 
young  people. 

“Sure,  we’re  up  against  apathy, 
but  those  who  are  apathetic  now, 
won’t  be  when  it  hits  them.  If  they 


don’t  get  out  on  the  street  (with  this 
message),  they’^re  going  to  be  put 
out. 

“If  you’re  not  going  to  do  it  for 
your  social  conscience,  do  it  for 
your  future.” 


Protest  goes  unheard 

Injured  workers  march  at 
Witmer’s  Waterloo  office 


By  Barbara  Walden 

The  atmosphere  outside  Waterloo 
North  MPP  Elizabeth  Witmer’s  of- 
fice resembled  a jovial  get-to- 
gether, with  protesters,  some 
dressed  in  costumes,  waving  and 
shouting  at  passing  cars. 

Witmer,  Ontario’s  minister  of  la- 
bor, was  the  target  of  about  100 
protesters  from  injured  worker’s 
groups  throughout  southern  On- 
tario. 

They  displayed  their  concern 
about  worker’s  compensation  re- 
forms, during  a early-morning  rally 
before  the  April  19  Community 
Day  of  Action  parade. 

The  atmosphere  may  have  been 
jovial,  but  the  participants’  mes- 
sage was  dead  serious,  as  John 
Sweeney,  president  of  the  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo  Cambridge  Injured 
Workers’  Group,  came  dressed  as 
the  grim  reaper. 

Sweeney  said  the  protesters  were 
there  to  let  Witmer  know  their  con- 
cerns and  wondered  why  she  and 
Premier  Mike  Harris  weren’t  there 
to  talk  to  them. 

“When  (former  premier  David) 
Peterson  was  elected,  he  barbecued 
hot  dogs  on  the  lawn  of  Queen’s 
Park;  when  (former  premier  Bob) 
Rae  was  elected  he  played  the  piano 
for  the  people;  where’s  Harris?” 
Sweeney  said. 

Another  protester,  Louis  Paul  of 
Woodstock,  said  he’s  worried  re- 
forms to  worker’s  compensation 
will  allow  a decrease  in  employ- 
ment standards. 

His  group  is  planning  another 


John  Sweeney  of  Kitchener  marches  outside  MPP  Elizabeth 


Witmer’s  Waterloo  office  April  19, 

protest  set  for  later  this  month  at 
MPP  Ernie  Hardeman’s  Wood- 
stock  constituency  office. 

When  Witmer  hadn’t  appeared  by 
10:30  a.m.,  the  group  packed  up 


(Photo  by  Barbara  Walden) 

their  barbecue  and  coffee  makers, 
quietly  boarded  their  buses,  and 
headed  to  downtown  Kitchener  for 
what  proved  to  be  an  even  bigger 
party. 


CONESTOGA  LIFE 

Sanctuary  receives  licence  to  show  videos 


By  Jennifer  Broomhead 

Students  at  Doon  campus  can  now 
grab  some  popcorn  and  head  to  the 
lounge  for  a movie  for  a treat, 
thanks  to  a special  licence  obtained 
by  the  DSA. 

Gavin  FitzPatrick,  DSA  enter- 
tainment assistant,  said  the  licence 
from  Criterion  Pictures  allows  the 
DSA  to  show  films  in  the  lounge 
three  months  after  they  are  released 
in  theatres  and  three  months  before 
they  are  available  on  video. 

The  movie  presentations  fall  un- 
der the  umbrella  of  the  Afternoon 


in  the  Lounge  activities  hosted  by 
the  DSA  four  or  five  times  per  term. 

After  extensive  negotiations  with 
the  film  distributor  Criterion  Pic- 
tures, FitzPatrick  said  the  DSA  ob- 
tained the  licence  about  a month 
ago.  It  originally  cost  almost 
$1,500,  but  with  the  help  of  the 
Canadian  Organization  of  Campus 
Activities  (COCA),  the  DSA  got 
the  licence  for  $650. 

The  licence  is  valid  until  Septem- 
ber 1997,  and  allows  the  DSA  to 
show  movies  from  both  Criterion 
and  the  video  store.  If  FitzPatrick 
wants  to  screen  a movie  that  is  still 


playing  in  theatres,  the  cost  would 
increase  slightly  because  of  the  spe- 
cial projection  equipment  required. 

Since  that  time,  three  feature  films 
have  been  shown  in  the  Sanctuary: 
Jurnanji,  a whimsical  adventure 
film  starring  Robin  Williams;  Sat- 
urday Night  Fever,  a prequel  to  the 
end-of-ycar  disco  bash  at  Whiskey 
Jack’s;  and  Braveheart,  Mel  Gib- 
son’s Oscar-winning  film  about 
Scotland’s  historical  quest  for  free- 
dom. 

A special  Afternoon  in  the 
Lounge  presentation  in  early 
March  drew  curious  students  to  the 


Peer  host  enjoys  learning 
about  different  cultures 


By  T.L.  Huffman 

“He  likes  country  music  and  I 
don’t,”  says  Luis  Kroeker,  a 22- 
year-old  peer  host  at  Conestoga 
College’s  Doon  campus.  However, 
he  and  his  peer  match  often  settle 
for  an  evening  of  dance  music  at 
Inner  City  Nightclub  in  Kitchener. 

Kroeker  became  involved  in  the 
peer  host  program  because  he  said 
he  enjoys  learning  about  other  cul- 
tures. 

He  said  the  more  he  learns  about 
other  countries,  the  more  apt  he  is 
to  understand  them. 

Matched  with  a student  from 
Ethiopia,  Kroeker  said  there  are 
large  differences  in  culture,  differ- 
ences that  he  has  become  more 
aware  of  since  he  got  involved  in 
the  peer  host  program. 

When  he  first  met  his  match, 
Kroeker  said  he  began  to  realize 
how  spoiled  people  in  Canada  re- 
ally are.  “Some  countries  have  so 


little,  yet  the  people  are  so  happy.” 
The  opportunity  to  be  a peer  host, 
Kroeker  said,  adds  to  his  school 
life.  Since  he  does  not  work  during 
the  school  year,  he  said  it  is  a way 
to  do  something  different  and  inter- 
esting. 

Kroeker  described  himself  as  a 
friendly  outgoing  type  who  likes  to 
meet  new  people.  “The  peer  host 
program  is  a way  to  meet  new  peo- 
ple and  make  new  friends.” 

A second-year  marketing  student, 
Kroeker  said  that  he  and  his  match 
often  spend  time  talking  about  the 
problems  in  Canada,  Ethiopia  and 
other  countries.  In  doing  so,  he  said 
he  is  able  to  better  understand  cul- 
tural issues. 

Kroeker  said  he  and  his  match  talk 
often,  yet  the  peer  host  program 
does  not  require  the  students  to 
meet  more  than  once  a month.  “We 
talk  all  the  time.  It  just  depends  on 
how  busy  we  are.” 

Often,  Kroeker  and  his  match  will 


go  out  to  a bar,  get  together  and  chat 
or  meet  for  a game  of  ping-pong. 
Kroeker  said  his  match  is  quite 
good  at  the  sport. 

Some  fears  of  peer  hosts,  said 
Kroeker,  are  language  barriers. 

Although  English  is  not  the  first 
language  of  his  match,  Kroeker  said 
he  was  surprised  by  how  well  they 
were  able  to  communicate. 

Kroeker  said  he  encourages  others 
to  become  peer  hosts  because  its  a 
great  way  to  meet  new  people,  learn 
about  other  cultures  and  expand 
knowledge. 

As  a business  student,  Kroeker 
said  he  enjoys  learning  about  how 
other  countries  do  business.  In  dis- 
cussions with  his  match,  Kroeker 
said  he  has  developed  a better  un- 
derstanding of  what  really  goes  on 
in  the  world. 

To  become  involved  in  the  peer 
host  program  students  can  contact 
student  services  for  more  informa- 
tion. 


Sanctuary,  said  FitzPatrick.  The 
DSA  obtained  a video  tape  of  a 
performance  by  actor/comedian 
Jim  Carrey  of  Ace  Ventura,  Pet  De- 
tective fame.  Carrey  visited  Doon 
campus  in  1982. 

At  the  time,  Carrey  was  an  up- 
and-coming  comedian.  FitzPatrick 
said  the  performance  was  funny 
and  energetic,  but  he  can  sec  many 
improvements  in  Carrey’s  act  to- 
day. “You  can  tell  he’s  become 
more  polished.” 

FitzPatrick  said  he  is  considering 
contacting  Carrey  to  see  if  he  would 
like  his  own  copy  of  the  tape. 


FitzPatrick,  who  docs  the  movie 
programming,  said  he  hasn’t 
picked  a particular  theme  when 
choosing  films.  He  said  he  hopes  to 
receive  some  student  feedback 
about  what  movies  arc  the  most 
popuha,  to  help  him  choose  films 
students  want  to  sec.  Attendance 
has  been  varied,  depending  on  the 
attraction,  said  FitzPatrick,  ranging 
from  about  75  to  100  students. 

Braveheart  was  the  final  movie 
presentation  this  term,  but  FitzPa- 
trick said  there  might  be  more  this 
summer  since  the  licence  is  still 
valid. 


Free  stuff 


Broadcasting  students  Mike  Paonniand  Charlem.'  Saroyan,  give 
away  CDs,  tickets,  mugs  and  hats  to  clear  out  their  prize  closet 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  (Photo  t>y  lar^  rjrown) 


ECE  grad  finds  running  a business  is  not  child’s  play 


By  Allison  Dempsey 

Rochelle  Clausen,  a 1995  gradu- 
ate of  Conestoga’s  early  childhood 
education  program,  has  had  full- 
time jobs  in  both  day  care  and  res- 
taurant businesses,  and  she  says 
working  with  kids  is  “a  breeze” 
compared  to  managing  a restaurant. 

Clausen,  39,  said  having  abso- 
lutely no  experience  or  background 
training  in  business  has  hindered 
her  ability  to  better  enjoy  her  pre- 
sent job  managing  Trattoria  San 
Giorgio,  a new  Italian  deli-eatery  in 
Guelph.  The  restaurant  is  family- 
owned,  and  Clausen  agreed  to  help 
out  the  four-week-old  venture 
when  she  realized  her  position  at 
the  University  of  Guelph’s  day  care 
was  in  jeopardy. 

“It’s  an  interesting  experience,” 
Clausen  said  about  her  recent  job 
change.  “But  I’m  not  a business- 
woman.” 

She  began  volunteering  with 
child  care  at  a hospital  in  Guelph 
before  she  was  offered  part-time 
w ork  at  a day  care  centre.  She  then 
decided  to  enrol  in  ECE  at  Con- 
estoga to  learn  the  theory  behind 
^e  practical  skills  she  was  acquir- 
ing on  the  job. 

Clausen  said  having  a family  and 
trying  to  maintain  a straight  A av- 
erage added  stress  to  her  decision  to 


return  to  school,  but  knowing  she 
had  a job  waiting  for  her  at  the 
university  when  she  graduated, 
eased  some  of  the  tension  of  em- 
ployment expectations. 

“I  couldn’t  have  done  my  last  year 
full-time  if  not  for  my  husband,” 
said  Clausen.  “He  was  very  suppor- 
tive and  took  on  a lot  of  responsi- 
bilities around  the  house.” 

She  said  some  aspects  of  the  ECE 
program  were  helpful,  especially 
the  insight  into  the  theory  and  his- 
tory. She  said  the  instructors  were 
wonderful  and  easy  to  relate  to,  but 
the  placements  were  not  as  helpful 
since  she  had  already  worked  with 
children  of  various  ages  for  several 
years. 

“I  felt  I had  a lot  of  experience 
already,”  she  said.  “I  wish  there  had 
been  more  choices  and  flexibility 
with  the  placements  to  get  alterna- 
tive experiences  in  a library  or 
health-care  setting.” 

Clausen  says  it  was  good  for  her 
three  children  to  see  her  returning 
to  school  and  doing  homework 
every  night.  Her  eldest  daughter 
has  good  work  habits,  and  Clausen 
said  it’s  never  too  late  to  return  to 
school  and  start  learning. 

Clausen  say^  she  sees  herself  get- 
ting back  to  child-care  work  within 
the  year,  because  “I  thought  work- 
ing with  kids  was  stressful  until  I 


started  this  job.”  She  would  like  to 
work  with  toddlers,  which  are 
within  her  “comfort  level.” 


Although  the  pay  rate  is  better  in 
business,  she  says  job  satisfaction 
is  the  most  important  element  of  a 


career. 

“I  prefer  a more  nurturing,  loving 
environment,”  she  says. 


Good  luck  Giads! 


The  DSA  would  like  to  wish 
the  best  of  luck  to  the 
Grads  of  ’96 

in  your  future  endeavors. 
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Beatles  Anthology  2 
well  worth  the  wait 


By  Paul  Tuns 

People  who  really  love  the  Beatles 
have  long  awaited  the  coming  of  the 
Beatles  Anthology,  a three-volume 
collection  of  previously  unreleased 
material.  The  highlight  of  Anthol- 
ogy 2 is  the  new  song,  Real  Love. 

Real  Love,  the  second  “new”  song 
by  the  Beatles  in  the  past  year  was 
written  by  John  Lennon  several 
months  before  his  death. 

According  to  the  liner  notes, 
“John  had  placed  a cassette  re- 
corder on  the  top  of  a piano  in  his 
New  York  apartment  and  roughly 
taped  a basic  demo  of  Real  Love.” 

In  1 994,  a decade  and  a half  later, 
Lennon’s  widow  Yoko  Ono  gave 
the  tape  to  the  remaining  Beatles. 
Paul  McCartney,  George  Harrison 
and  Ringo  Starr  added  acoustic  gui- 
tars, bass,  percussions,  and  backing 
vocals. 

McCartney  also  recorded  a vocal 
track  as  the  liner  notes  say,  “as  an 
accompaniment  to  John’s  lead,  not 
to  duet  with  him  but  to  strengthen 
the  occasionally  thin  sound  that 
came  off  the  [original]  cassette.” 

The  question  for  Beatles  fans,  and 
musicologists,  is  this:  Is  Real  Love 
a real  Beatles  song?  What  are  the 
ethical  implications  of  such  record- 
ings? 

The  answers  are  not  simple,  but  I 
offer  a suggestion.  The  Lennon  re- 
cording was  not  altered  to  change 
his  vocal  or  instrumental  presenta- 
tion and  the  surviving  Beatles  re- 
corded the  song  in  the  way  they 
thought  it  was  intended  to  be  pre- 
sented. As  co-producer  Jeff  Lynne 
said  of  the  production,  “Everybody 
was  comfortable  with  the  result.” 

Listeners  will  be  comfortable  with 
the  methods  used  because  the  song 
is  good. 

It  sounds  like  the  Beatles.  A lis- 
tener quickly  forgets  the  song  is  the 
result  of  technological  genius,  that 
the  tracks  used  were  taped  15  years 
apart  and  that  one  of  the  Beatles  was 
dead  when  the  other  three  recorded 
their  components. 

The  question  of  the  legitimacy  of 
the  methods  will  be  excused  be- 
cause the  song  sounds  like  it  be- 
longs on  Rubber  Soul  or  Revolver. 


Music 


The  rest  of  the  album  contains  44 
tracks  of  what  is,  for  lack  of  a better 
expression,  a collection  of  works- 
in-progress. 

The  liner  notes  tell  the  story  of 
most  of  the  songs,  including  what 
portions,  if  any,  were  used  in  the 
master  recordings. 

There  are  many  highlights.  The 
instrumental  version  of  Eleanor 
Rigby  is  fabulous,  featuring  a dou- 
ble-string quartet. 

A version  of  Yesterday  that  seems 
to  have  been  recorded  in  double 
time,  is  a quicker,  peppier  song  than 
the  released  version. 

There  are  six  live  songs  from  tele- 
vision in  England  and  Japan  and 
from  Shea  Stadium  in  New  York. 
Just  60  days  after  the  Japanese  tele- 
vision appearance  the  Beatles  an- 
nounced they  would  no  longer  tour. 

There  is  also  a side  of  the  Beatles 
most  fans  don’t  get  to  see:  the  in- 
struction of  McCartney  to  Harrison 
on  how  to  play  guitar  in  Yesterday, 
the  giggling  in  several  songs,  and 
numerous  extraneous  lines. 

The  album  is  almost  a unabro- 
gated good,  in  part,  because  the  mu- 
sic  reflects  the  Beatles  most 
creative  period- 1965  to  early  1968- 
featuring  songs  from  the  albums 
Rubber  Soul,  Revolver,  Sgt.  Pep- 
per’s Lonely  Hearts  Club  Band  and 
The  Magical  Mystery  Tour. 

The  only  problem  with  the  album 
is  the  continuation  of  the  myth  there 
are  “Lennon-McCartney”  songs. 
The  fact  is,  in  almost  every  in- 
stance, one  or  the  other  wrote  the 
music  and  lyrics  with  the  other’s 
input  after  the  majority  of  the  song 
was  completed. 

This  anthology  is  better  than  the 
first,  for  two  reasons.  It  doesn’t 
have  any  interview  material  and  the 
songs  represent  the  Beatles  best 
musical  period. 

But  that  might  be  where  prejudice 
comes  into  play;  this  album  is  a 
must-own  because  it  features  three 
versions  of  Strawberry  Fields. 


Students  sift  through  piles  of  stuff  at  a lost  and  found  tatole  outside  the  security  office  on  April  15. 
Security  guard  Amber  Newing  (left)  said  most  of  the  items  such"^ as  books,  computer  disks  and 
other  articles  were  left  over  frotn  last  year.  ^ (Photo  UrtCta  Yov$nOv(0h) 


Lost  and  found 


Stars  on  Ice  dazzles  skating  fans 


By  Diane  Santos 

In  their  colorful,  sexy  costumes, 
the  cast  of  Chrysler  Stars  on  Ice 
appeared  at  Hamilton’s  Copps 
Coliseum  on  Sunday,  April  21, 
before  close  to  12,000  delighted 
fans. 

Rounding  out  their  Ontario  tour, 
the  skaters  began  their  perform- 
ance with  a group  number  to  the 
song  Ice  Cream  by  Marvin  Dol- 
gay  and  Glenn  Morley. 

The  cast  of  Stars  on  Ice  included 
Kurt  Browning,  Kristi  Yama- 
guchi,  Scott  Hamilton,  Isabelle 
Brasseur  and  Lloyd  Eisler,  Elena 
Bechke  and  Denis  Petrov,  Josee 
Chouinard,  Christine  Hough  and 
Doug  Ladret,  Brian  Orser,  and 
special  guest  star  Ekaterina  Gor- 
deeva. 

Fans  were  treated  to  a western 
theme  and  verbal  shoot-out  be- 
tween Hamilton  and  Eisler,  a man 
in  drag,  a disco  comeback  and 
Gordeeva  skating  solo,  to  an  emo- 
tional audience  that  rejoiced  in 
her  skating  comeback  from  the 
death  of  her  husband  and  skating 
partner,  Sergei  Grinkov. 

Browning  and  Hamilton  added 
an  extra  touch  of  comedic  per- 
formance, as  they  pranced  around 


Skating 


the  ice.  Browning  skated  and 
danced  to  the  old  disco  hit,  Brick 
House  by  the  Commodores. 

Hamilton  showed  his  talent  with 
backward  flips  and  triple  jumps, 
when  he  skated  to  Hair  by  Glenn 
Roven. 

In  the  last  couple  seconds  he 
changed  costumes  on  ice,  when  he 
went  from  a hippie  to  a yuppie. 

Chouinard  and  Yamaguchi 
added  a touch  of  softness  to  the 
program. 

Skating  t^  ballads,  as  they  grace- 
fully glided  across  the  ice,  com- 
pleting all  their  triple  jumps  with 
the  expertise  witnessed  in  past 
championships. 

The  rink  was  quiet  during  their 
performances,  and  the  audience 
could  hear  their  blades  chipping 
and  cutting  away  at  the  ice  while 
they  jumped  and  did  their  spins. 

Laughter  rippled  throughout  the 
arena  when  Eisler  appeared  in 
drag  after  his  verbal  shoot-out 
with  Hamilton. 


He  skated  with  the  women  and 
had  all  the  men  trying  to  capture 
him.  In  the  end  he  chased  Hamil- 
ton around  the  ice  until  he  caught 
him  and  embraced  him. 

Gordeeva  was  welcomed  with  a 
standing  ovation.  As  she  per- 
formed, she  brought  tears  to  some 
of  the  spectators  as  they  watched 
the  strength  in  her  come  alive,  as 
it  did  when  she  and  Grinkov  won 
the  gold  medal  for  pairs  skating  at 
the  Olympics  in  Albertville.  As 
she  left  the  ice,  a fan  was  heard 
saying,  “Sergi  was  with  her,  you 
could  just  tell.” 

The  show  ended  with  a cast  per- 
formance to  music  by  the  Beatles. 
Each  cast  member  stepped  out  of 
the  circle  either  solo  or  with  their 
pairs  partner,  and  skated  or 
jumped  one  last  time. 

The  cast  came  together  in  a ‘V’ 
shape  with  Gordeeva  leading 
them  and  skated  around  the  arena 
one  last  time. 

As  they  left  the  ice,  the  audience 
came  to  its  feet  with  thunderous 
applause,  people  shouting  they 
wanted  more. 

The  tour  leaves  Ontario  and 
moves  to  Winnipeg.  The  last  per- 
formance will  be  April  30,  in  Van- 
couver. 


The  DSA  is  seeking  VOLUNTEERS 
to  sit  on  the  Orientation  ’96 
Planning  Committee, 

If  interested  please 
see  Becky  at  the  DSA  Office 
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Riding  horses  on  a cross-country  course  is  fun 


By  Anne  Hutchinson 

If  horses  are  your  interest, 
maybe  this  is  the  summer  to  take 
some  riding  lessons. 

Irish  Creek  Farm,  at  RR  22, 
Cambridge,  offers  lessons  to  rid- 
ers of  all  ages  and  levels  of  expe- 
rience. 

Owner  Liz  Lewis  Kopinac 
says,  “We  try  to  create  a fun  place 
where  people  learn  to  love  horses 
and  love  the  sport.” 

In  addition  to  riding,  students 
learn  grooming,  feeding,  basic 
health  care,  and  stable  manage- 
ment. Kopinac  believes  that  a 
thorough  grounding  in  horseman- 
ship is  an  important  part  of  learn- 
ing to  ride. 

Irish  Creek  Farm  is  not  a stable 
where  horses  can  be  rented  by  the 
hour.  If  more  casual  riding  is  pre- 
ferred, Dawn-Glo  Village  in 
Kitchener  offers  trail  rides,  pony 
rides  and  hay  rides. 

At  Irish  Creek  Farm  the  focus 
is  on  eventing,  a multi-discipinary 
riding  sport  that  involves  dres- 
sage, cross-country  jumping  and 
stadium  jumping. 

Kopinak  has  25  years  of  riding 
and  teaching  experience  and  is  a 
certified  instructor  with  the  British 
Horse  Society.  She  events  herself 


up  to  the  preliminary  level,  the 
first  of  three  higher  levels.  Only  a 
handful  of  event  riders  move  to 
the  top  three  levels. 

Riding  can  be  a life-long  inter- 
est for  riders  as  young  as  three  and 
as  old  as  80.  Some  event  riders  in 
their  50s  are  still  competing  at  the 
top  level.  As  a leisure  activity, 
people  in  their  70s  continue  to 
ride  at  the  lower  levels. 

Irish  Creek  Farm  is  a busy 
place  on  Saturday  mornings  as  40 
aspiring  event  riders  attend  for 
lessons.  The  students  are  from  12 
to  14  years  old.  Summer  activities 
include  two  three-day  camps  and 
two  in-stable  fun  days. 

Adults  are  taught  at  other  times 
of  the  week,  both  individually  and 
in  groups.  Kopinac  says  that  adult 
students  are  interested  in  having  a 
three-day  camp  this  summer. 

On  Aug.  4,  there  will  be  a 
cross-country  trial.  This  is  a com- 
petition at  pre-training  and  train- 
ing, which  are  the  lower  eventing 
levels.  It  is  open  to  anyone  who 
wants  to  enter.  At  least  80  horses 
are  expected  from  as  far  away  as 
London,  Hamilton  and  Toronto. 

Spectators  are  welcome  but  are 
asked  to  keep  out  of  the  way  of 
horses  on  course  and  to  keep  chil- 
dren and  dogs  under  control. 


To  prepare  riders  for  competi- 
tion, Irish  Creek  Farm  has  a small 
cross-country  training  area  con- 
taining every  type  of  jump  riders 
will  encounter  on  a course,  in- 
cluding stone  walls,  banks,  ditches 
and  water. 

When  horse  and  rider  have 
mastered  these  jumps,  they  are 
taken  out  on  the  cross-country 
course  which  covers  the  farm’s  72 
acres.  Here  again,  the  jumps  are 
challenging  but  not  beyond  the 
skills  of  the  average  horse  and 
rider,  Kopinac  says. 

Irish  Creek  Farm  is  also  a 
boarding  stable.  Kopinac  warns 
boarders  not  to  come  if  they  do 
not  like  children  and  suggests  they 
come  on  Saturday  morning  to  see 
the  activity. 

Safety  around  horses  is  an  im- 
portant factor.  It  is  crucial  to  take 
all  safety  measures  possible, 
Kopinac  stressed. 

“I’ve  seen  kids  come  in  and 
just  whack  a horse  on  the  rear 
end,”  says  Kopinak.  “They’ll  get 
down  on  their  knees  beside  a 
horse.  They  don’t  realize  that  the 
thing  weighs  a thousand  pounds. 
If  it’s  frightened  by  a flutter  of 
something,  that  thousand  pounds 
can  land  on  you.” 

Most  injuries  are  minor  and 


Liz  Kopinac,  Irish  Creek  Farm,  and  her  mare.  Sprig,  discuss 
Sprig’s  foal  due  in  three  weeks. 


serve  as  a reminder  of  the  safety 
rules,  Kopinac  says.  The  serious 
accidents  are  more  likely  to  hap- 
pen to  people  who  are  showing  at 
the  higher  levels. 


says  Kopinac.  “But  risk  is  mini- 
mized by  good  training  tmd  expe- 
rience.” 

Well-known  British  eventer 
Lucinda  Green  says  if  it’s  not  safe 


Old  railway  line  makes  a new  Twin  City  hiking  traii 


Karen  Kovach  of  Waterloo  Parks  Service  holds  a sign 
makes  the  hiking  trails  in  the  cities  easy  to  follow. 


B^Anne^Jutchinson 

Construction  on  a new  hiking 
trail  will  begin  this  summer  along 
the  abandoned  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  in  Kitchener-Waterloo. 

“It  will  be  a continuous  trail 
through  both  cities  and  will  con- 
nect with  Waterloo’s  Laurel 
Trail,”  says  Karen  Kovach  of  Wa- 
terloo Parks  Service. 

Peter  Wetherup,  park  planner 
with  the  Kitchener  Parks  and  Rec- 
reation Department,  says  the  ma- 
jority of  the  trail  will  be  finished 
in  two  years,  with  facilities  added 
over  the  next  five. 


ies,"  says  Wetherup,  “so  it  will  be 
fast  tracked." 

Kovach  expects  the  trail  will  be 
widely  used  by  hikers  and  cyclists, 
who  will  be  able  to  move  through 
the  Twin  Cities  without  encoun- 
tering traffic. 

The  40  kilometres  of  existing 
trails  in  Waterloo  and  56  kilome- 
tres in  Kitchener  are  already  popu- 
lar. Wetherup  says  that  a 
Kitchener  master  plan  in  1990-91 
surveyed  the  use  of  all  the  park  fa- 
cilities in  the  city.  It  nam^  trails 
as  the  most  used  after  the  large 
spectator  facilities  like  arenas  and 
ball  parks. 


says  Wetherup.  “You  can  jog  or 
have  family  outings,  ride  on  them 
for  recreation  or  to  get  to  work. 

“For  a lot  of  people  the  only 
thing  they  may  do  recreationally 
in  the  city  is  to  walk  on  the  trails.” 

In  the  winter  the  trails  get 
heavy  use  for  cross-country  ski- 
ing. 

Although  most  of  the  trails  are 
well  marked,  Kovach  and 
Wetherup  recommend  a map  as  a 
guide.  A new  joint  map  of  trails 
will  be  available  this  summer  at 
Kitchener  and  Waterloo  city  halls. 

The  seven-kilometre  Laurel 
Trail  added  last  year,  starts  at  the 
Waterloo  City  Hall,  winds  through 
the  University  of  Waterloo,  and 
ends  in  the  Laurel  Creek  conser- 
vation area. 

A few  years  ago  Waterloo  de- 
veloped five-,  10-  and  15-  kilome- 
tre loops  which  have  proven 
popular  with  hikers  who  like  to 
finish  at  their  starting  point. 

Kitchener  makes  good  use  of 
the  hydro  corridors  throughout  the 
city.  Although  the  straight  hydro 
corridors  make  looped  trails  more 
difficult  to  construct  in  Kitchener, 
Wetherup  says  they  are  creating 
more  links  each  year.  In  many 
parts  of  the  city,  they  cannot  circle 
around  easily  because  of  the  ex- 
pressway. 

Most  of  the  trails  are  accessi- 
ble, smooth  and  pleasant  to  walk 
on.  They  are  three  metres  wide 
and  are  surfaced  with  stone  dust. 
Asphalt  is  too  expensive,  says 
Wetherup,  though  it  will  be  used 


for  some  of  the  trails. 

Cyclists  are  allowed  on  all  of 
the  trails  because  there  have  been 
no  complaints  about  them  being 
dangerous  to  walkers.  Kovach 
says  the  parks  department  is  pro- 
moting trail  etiquette  by  encour- 
aging cyclists  to  use  a warning 
bell.  Motorized  vehicles  are  pro- 
hibited on  city  trails. 

If  more  rugged  terrain  is  pre- 
ferred, that  too  is  available. 

The  Grand  River  Conservation 
Authority  has  a river  trail  which 
goes  around  the  Deer  Ridge  Golf 
Course.  Situated  on  a flood  plain, 
it  is  difficult  to  maintain,  says 
Wetherup.  Some  of  it  is  so  over- 
grown that  the  trail  is  hard  to  see 
but  Wetherup  hopes  it  will  get 
more  use  when  a new  subdivision 
opens  nearby.  The  trail  will  be  in- 
cluded on  the  new  joint  map  this 
summer. 

The  natural  trails  are  not 
groomed.  They  are  kept  open  by 
use  and  are  blazed  with  paint 
marks  on  trees  rather  than  signs. 
Most  of  these  trails  are  well  worn 
and  easy  to  follow. 

New  natural  trails  are  planned 
because  many  people  prefer  this 
type  of  hiking.  In  Waterloo, 
Kovach  says  the  plans  include 
trails  through  the  environmentally 
sensitive  wetlands  at  the  west  end 
of  the  city. 

Wetherup  says  natural  trails  are 
being  planned  for  the  Homer  Wat- 
son forested  area  and  Pinnacle 
Hill.  These  trails  will  be  close  to 
Conestoga  College  and  should  be 


easily  accessible  to  students. 

Safety  on  the  trails  is  always  a 
factor,  particularly  in  secluded  ar- 
eas, says  Kovach.  Although  Wa- 
terloo had  to  cut  police-trail 
patrols  from  the  budget,  the  parks 
department  is  filling  this  gap  with 
summer  staff  who  will  check  the 
trails  in  the  evening. 

In  Kitchener,  the  parks  depart- 
ment is  not  able  to  provide  regular 
patrols.  Wetherup  says  there  have 
been  a few  incidents  of  robbery 
and  assault  but,  when  there  is  a 
problem,  the  parks  department 
will  react  to  it.  If  there  is  anything 
that  can  be  done  physically  to 
make  the  trail  safer,  it  will  be 
done,  he  says.  This  includes  re- 
moving overgrown  shrubbery  that 
can  hide  an  assailant. 

“We  try  to  avoid  lighting  the 
trails  because  we  don’t  want  to 
give  anybody  the  false  impression 
that  it  is  similar  to  the  street,  that 
it  is  safe  to  walk  down  there,"  says 
Wetherup. 

The  trails  are  for  day-time  use. 
At  night  people  should  stick  to  the 
streets  that  are  lighted  and  have 
access  to  houses,  Wetherup  says. 

In  these  days  of  restraint  and 
cutbacks,  Kovach  says  a major 
advantage  of  the  trails  is  that  they 
are  free. 

“It  is  the  least  expensive  sports 
activity  that  people  can  get  in- 
volved in,”  says  Kovach.  “Just  put 
on  good  walking  shoes  and  enjoy 
the  trails  this  summer  when  you 
need  to  take  a break  from  studying 
and  relax 
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Canoeing  Grand  a relaxing  escape  from  the  city 


By  Doug  Coxson 

A cool  breeze  drifts  through  the 
trees  and  rolls  over  the  surface  of 
the  water  as  you  slice  your  paddle 
through  the  skin  of  the  river.  Up 
ahead,  willow  trees  shelter  the 
banks  where  a great  blue  herron 
pokes  its  long  beak  through  the 
weeds.  Limestone  cliffs  eclipse  the 
sky  and  as  you  gain  speed  through 
the  rapids  you  wonder  where  the 
city  has  gone. 

As  the  Grand  River  lazily  winds 
its  way  through  its  valley  from  its 
source  near  Dundalk  to  its  mouth  at 
Port  Maitland  on  Lake  Erie,  it  en- 
counters several  unique  cultural  at- 
tributes that  make  its  recent 
designation  as  a heritage  river  very 
apt. 

Bob  Picken,  associate  with  out- 
door clothing  and  equipment  re- 
tailer Adventure  Guide  Inc.  of 
Waterloo,  says  that  the  reason  for 
the  increasing  popularity  of  canoe- 
ing the  Grand  is  its  accessibility. 

“It’s  got  good  Whitewater  sec- 
tions, and  it  goes  through  so  many 
conservation  areas  that  are  pro- 
tected. You  could  be  on  it  and  feel 
like  you’re  out  in  the  middle  of 
nowhere  but  you’re  still  in  the  inid- 
dle  of  the  city.” 

Beautiful  scenery^  can  be  en- 
joyed on  a trip  frc^i  the  Elora 
Gorge  to  Cambridge.  The  25-metre 
deep  gorge  that  cuts  through  the 
landscape  around  Elora  was 
formed  by  glacial  meltwater  about 
1 0,000  years  ago. 

There  are  many  interesting 
shops  and  restaurants  that  are  easily 
accessible  from  the  river  and  the 
Elora  Gorge  Conservation  Area  of- 
fers camping  facilities  and  hiking 
trails  for  Grand  River  canoeists. 

Another  popular  site  is  the  West 
Montrose  Covered  Bridge  which 
was  built  in  1881  and  is  the  last  of 


its  kind  in  Ontario.  The  Pioneer 
Tower  can  be  seen  from  the  river 
after  you  pass  through  the  city  of 
Kitchener  and  head  toward  Cam- 
bridge. The  tower  was  built  in  1 926 
to  commemorate  the  first  settlers  to 
the  area  in  1800. 

ft  was  just  a river  going 
through  here  10  years 
ago,  hardly  anybody  ca- 
noed or  kayaked  on  it. 
Now  it’s  a destination. 

gob  Pid<en 

Ten  to  15  years  ago  canoeing 
was  not  a popular  recreational 
sport,  says  Picken.  Today  though, 
with  increased  public  awareness 
and  more  information  available  on 
the  subject,  the  sport  is  more  popu- 
lar than  ever.  People  are  also  more 
aware  of  the  Grand  River. 

“It  was  just  a river  going  through 
here  10  years  ago,  hardly  anybody 
canoed  or  kayaked  on  it.  Now  it’s  a 
destination,”  says  Picken. 

People  who  are  new  to  the  sport 
of  canoeing  will  find  that  the  Grand 
allows  them  to  break  into  the  sport 
with  relative  ease.  It  requires  a 
moderate  skill  level  to  start.  During 
the  summer  months  when  the  river 
is  fairly  shallow,  there  is  less  dan- 
ger than  at  high  spring  levels  when 
runoff  from  rain  and  melting  snow 
make  it  deep. 

“The  Grand  can  be  a very  dan- 
gerous river  at  times  when  heavy 
rainfalls  have  swollen  the  flow,” 
notes  Jim  Reid  of  the  Grand  River 
Conservation  Authority.  To  alert 
canoeists  to  the  possible  dangers 
on  the  river  and  to  inform  them 
whether  there  is  enough  water  in 
the  river  for  canoeing,  the  GRCA 
has  set  up  a water  flow  information 
line  at  519-621-2763.  “It’s  really 


handy  to  find  out  what  the  flows 
are,”  says  Picken. 

The  river  is  good  for  families 
and  is  generally  a safe  river  to  canoe 
on,  says  Reid.  As  long  as  the  flow 
is  heeded,  canoeing  can  be  safe  and 
very  enjoyable.  Picken  notes  that 
experts  would  want  to  challenge  the 
Whitewater  in  Elora  or  between 
Paris  and  Cambridge.  Just  south  of 
Glen  Morris  at  the  Spottiswood 
Bluffs  there  is  usually  some  white- 
water  and  rapid  currents.  “You  can 
get  some  very  challenging  water 
there  at  high  spring  levels  and  high 
run-off  levels.” 

One  of  the  most  popular 
stretches  of  river  in  the  area  runs 
from  Cambridge  to  Paris  and  it  usu- 
ally takes  about  four  to  five  hours 
to  canoe,  says  Reid.  Access  to  the 
Grand  for  this  trip  is  found  at  the 
south  end  of  Cambridge  along 
Highway  24  near  the  entrance  to 
Churchill  Park.  He  says  it’s  one  of 
the  most  scenic  stretches  and  it’s 


easy  to  access  and  exit,  almost  all 
of  the  time. 

Adventure  Guide  Inc.,  on  King 
Street  in  Waterloo,  is  just  one  of 
several  outfitters  in  the  area  that 
supply  canoes  to  people  wanting  to 
try  the  sport  for  a day  or  more.  They 
supply  everything  that  a person 
needs  for  a trip  down  the  river,  in- 
cluding the  canoe,  lifejackets, 
guidebooks,  and  foam  blocks  and 
ropes  to  attach  the  canoe  to  a car. 
The  locations  of  other  outfitters  in 
the  area  can  be  found  in  a good 
guidebook. 

A guidebook  is  essential  for  a 
trip  down  the  Grand,  says  Picken. 
“People  often  forget  how  big  the 
Grand  is.”  The  GRCA  has  publish- 
ed Canoeing  on  the  Grand  River 
Guidebook  and  it  contains  all  of  the 
information  essential  to  enjoying  a 
canoe  trip  on  the  river. 

The  guidebook  provides  infor- 
mation on  campgrounds  that  can  be 
reached  on  foot  by  canoe,  bed  and 


breakfasts  in  the  area  of  the  river 
and  access  and  exit  points  on  the 
river.  The  video  The  Grand  River 
Adventure  is  also  available.  It 
showcases  a trip  down  the  entire 
stretch  of  the  river  that  includes 
stopovers  at  all  of  the  interesting 
places  along  the  way.  The  book  is 
available  at  some  bookstores  and 
outfitters  and  the  video  can  be  pur- 
chased through  CKCO-TV.  Both 
may  be  borrowed  at  the  Kitchener 
public  library. 

The  summer  months  can  be  ex- 
tremely hot  and  chaotic  at  times. 
Escaping  to  the  cottage  or  the  beach 
takes  preparation  and  driving  time 
that  can  add  to  your  frustration.  So 
^hen  you’re  trying  to  think  of 
something  relaxing  to  do  this  sum- 
mer, think  of  the  meandering 
stretch  of  water  that  literally  flows 
through  Kitchener’s  backyard. 
Then  get  a friend,  put  on  your  life 
jackets,  get  in  a canoe  and  sit  back 
and  enjoy  the  Grand  River. 


Bob  Picken  of  Adventure  Guide  Inc.  is  one  of  several  outfitters  in  the  area  that  supply 
equipment  to  people  interested  in  canoeing  the  Grand  River  for  a day  or  more. 


In-line  skating  creates  a grey  area  for  city  officials  and  police 


By  Doug  Coxson 


Since  the  sport  of  in-line  skating 
took  off  a few  years  ago,  its  popu- 
larity has  grown  proportionately  to 
the  decreasing  expense  and  increas- 
ing safety  of  the  equipment.  The 
supply  of  skating  surfaces,  how- 
ever, has  not  kept  up  to  the  increas- 
ing  demand  in  many  local 
communities,  including  Kitch- 
ener-Waterloo,  which  shun  the  ex- 
pensive insurance  liabilities 


involved  in  regulating  the  use  of 
their  parks  and  streets  to  skaters. 

In  this  area  there  are  few  places 
an  in-line  skater  can  go  to  skate 
without  breaking  the  law.  The  cities 
of  London,  Burlington,  Oakville 
and  Toronto  all  have  interconnect- 
ing park  systems  with  paved  trails 
for  use  by  everyone  from  joggers  to 
in-line  skaters. 

In  Kitchener  it’s  a different 
story.  Although  there  is  no  specific 
legislation  on  in-line  skating,  it  is 


considered  illegal  on  city  streets 
and  sidewalks,  and  both  universi- 
ties and  Conestoga  College  have 
banned  it  on  their  properties. 

The  reason  for  the  ban  at  the 
universities,  says  Chris  Roe  of 
Phoenix  Rollersport  in  Waterloo,  is 
that  they  had  four  injuries  on  cam- 
pus in  which  people  on  in-lines  ran 
into  pedestrians  on  sidewalks.  Most 
shops  won’t  allow  in-line  skates  to 
be  worn  ontheir  floors  and  city 
buses  will  not  allow  skates  to  be 
worn  by  riders. 

Peter  Wetherup,  Kitchener’s 
park  planner,  says  since  most  peo- 
ple tend  to  skate  on  city  streets  and 
sidewalks,  the  police  are  still  wres- 
tling with  what  to  do  about  it. 

“It’s  one  of  those  really  grey  ar- 
eas,” says  Wetherup.  “For  the  most 
part,  rollerbladers  are  treated  the 
same  as  bicycles.  If  they  aren’t 
causing  a problem,  we  don’t  bother 
with  them,  but  if  they  are  causing  a 
problem  then  we  have  all  of  the 
legislation  in  the  world  to  come 
down  hard  on  them.” 

As  far  as  future  prospects  for 
in-line  skating  in  the  city,  including 
the  new  development  of  the  CP 
Rail  trail  through  'Victoria  Park, 
there  are  no  plans  to  pave  any 
stretch  of  trail  for  in-line  skaters.  It 
all  comes  down  to  cost  according  to 


Wetherup.  “Ashphalting  probably 
costs  about  three  times  as  much  as 
stone  dusting.  It’s  a high-cost  fea- 
ture for  a trail  to  represent  a single 
interest  group.” 

Other  than  the  use  of  residential 
roads  for  skating  there  are  only  a 
couple  of  other  options  in  the  area. 

Phoenix  Rollersport  in  Water- 
loo offers  an  Olympic -size  floor 
with  a smooth  polymer  surface  to 
give  roughed-up  skate  wheels  a re- 
prieve from  the  bumpy  and  cracked 
city  streets.  The  rink  also  has  a huge 
sound  system  and  light  show.  “It’s 
a safe  atmosphere  and  it’s  ex- 
tremely social,”  says  Chris  Roe, 
general  manager  of  the  facility. 
The  Forum  in  Cambridge  is  also 
open  for  in-line  skaters. 

Roe  says  that  he’s  played  with 
the  idea  of  renting  in-lines  to  try  out 
in  these  facilities,  but  he  says  he 
feels  that  the  statistics  show  that 
people  already  own  skates. 

Roe  says  according  to  Statistics 
Canada,  figures  show  that  there  are 
2.4  pairs  of  in-line  skates  per  house- 
hold in  Canada,  substantially  ahead 
of  the  U.S.  market. 

“The  Americans  are  very  polar- 
ized. In  California  it’s  become  very 
popular,  it’s  surplanted  skateboard- 
ing, and  the  east  coast  and  mid- 
states are  just  picking  up  on  it  now. 


Where  they  have  hockey,  they  tend 
to  have  rollerblades,”  says  Roe. 


For  the  most  part,  roiier- 
biaders  are  treated  the 
same  as  bicycles,  if  diey 
aren’t  causing  a prob^ 
iem,  we  don’t  bother  with 
them,  but  if  they  are 
causing  a problem  then 
we  have  ail  of  the  iegisla- 
tion  In  the  world  to  come 
down  hard  on  them,  | 

Peter  Wetherup 

If  you’ve  bought  skates  and 
safety  equipment  and  found  a place 
to  skate  that’s  away  from  traffic, 
what  can  you  expect  from  the  sport 
besides  a definite  thrill  and  a lot  of 
fun?  “It’s  great  exercise,  the  same 
calorie  burn  as  jogging  and  you  can 
do  it  for  a lot  longer,  ” says  Roe. 

Whether  it’s  for  the  fitness,  the 
fun,  or  the  attitude,  people  are  get- 
ting hooked  on  the  sport  of  in-lin^ 
skating.  With  greater  safety  awar^ 
ness  and  increased  public  demand,  ^ 
more  facilities  and  trails  are  sure  to 
be  available  in  the  future. 


Chris  Roe  of  Phoenix  Rollersport  Inc.  in  Waterloo  has  seen 
a significant  increase  in  in-line  skaters  in  recent  years. 
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^olf  doesn’t  have  to  be  just  for  the  rich 


By  Scott  Nixon 

Don’t  tell  Keith  Janke  that  golf 
is  a sport  for  the  elite. 

“It’s  a myth,”  says  the  supervi- 
sor of  Doon  Valley  Golf  Club,  lo- 
cated beside  Conestoga  College  on 
Doon  Valley  Drive. 

While  Janke  admits  golf  used  to 
be  a sport  for  the  rich  and  power- 
ful, he  says  that  isn’t  the  case  any- 
more. 

Dave  Harold,  salesperson  for 
Pro  Golf  Discount  on  Fairway 
Drive,  agrees.  “Golf  can  be  too  ex- 
pensive," says  Harold,  “but  it 
doesn’t  have  to  be.” 

Harold  says  a reliable  seven- 
piece  set  of  clubs  can  be  purchased 
for  about  $150.  While  a person 
could  spend  as  much  as  $2,500  on 
clubs,  Harold  says  he  would  never 
recommend  a beginner  spend  that 
much. 

Harold  does,  however,  suggest 
that  it  is  better  for  the  beginning 
golfer  to  make  purchases  at  a golf 
store  instead  of  a discount  store 
such  as  Kmart  or  Canadian  Tire. 
Employees  at  golf  stores  are  ex- 
perts in  the  field,  says  Harold. 

“If  you  shop  at  a golf  store,  you 
won’t  have  somebody  who  spe- 
cializes in  housewares  selling  you 
golf  clubs.” 

A golf  store  offers  a greater  se- 
lection of  clubs,  he  says,  and  your 
clubs  can  be  custom-fitted,  options 
discount  stores  don’t  provide. 

Harold  says  that  a first  set  of 
clubs  should  last  about  two  years. 
After  that,  he  suggests  trading  the 
clubs  in  and  upgrading  to  a better 
set  as  your  skill  level  increases. 


The  golfer  who  simply  wants  to 
take  up  the  sport  for  fun  doesn’t 
even  need  golf  shoes,  says  Harold. 
“They  can  help  your  swing,  but 
they’re  an  option.” 

Harold  and  Janke  agree  that  the 
Kitchener- Waterloo  area  is  excel- 
lent for  golf.  “There’s  lots  of  good 
quality  public  golf  courses,”  says 
Janke.  “They’re  busy  courses,  but 
it’s  not  that  difficult  to  get  a tee 
time.” 

Some  of  the  public  courses  in 
the  Kitchener  area  include  Con- 
estoga Country  Club,  Waterloo 
Golf  Academy,  Merry-Hill  Golf 
Club,  Doon  Valley  and  Rockway 
Golf  and  Bowling  Club.  Doon 
Valley  and  Rockway  are  owned  by 
the  city. 

Doon  Valley,  for  example,  is  a 
course  that  appeals  to  a wide  vari- 
ety of  golfers.  Described  as  a for- 
giving course  by  Janke,  it’s  not  too 
difficult  for  the  beginning  golfer. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  course  is 
challenging  enough  that  the  expe- 
rienced golfers  still  enjoy  them- 
selves, he  says. 

Doon  Valley  is  a relatively  inex- 
pensive course.  Green  fees  are  $23 
for  1 8 holes  of  golf.  After  4 p.m., 
there  is  a twilight  fee,  which  is 
only  $15  for  a round. 

The  course  also  offers  pay-as- 
you-play  memberships,  which  cost 
$221.  After  purchasing  the  mem- 
bership, golfers  pay  half  the  green 
fee  when  they  play.  All  green  fees 
at  Doon  Valley  are  the  same  on 
weekends  as  weekdays. 

Lessons  are  also  available  from 
Doon  Valley’s  pro,  Tim 
Skidanchuck.  Sessions  are  ap- 


proximately $30  for  half  an  hour. 
Golf  camps  are  also  available  in 
July  and  August. 

Celebrating  30  years  under  city 
ownership,  Doon  Valley  is  taking 
steps  this  summer  to  improve  its 
course.  A computerized  irrigation 
system  will  be  completed  this  year. 

Janke  says  the  course  is  also  try- 
ing to  make  it  easier  for  golfers  to 
book  tee  times  at  the  course.  A 
new  automated  tee-time  reserva- 
tion system  has  been  set  up.  To 
book  a tee-time,  golfers  will  sim- 
ply call  742-CLUB  and  follow  the 
prompts  on  voice  mail. 

Golf  is  attracting  many  begin- 
ners, Harold  says.  Every  year  sta- 
tistics indicate  that  golf 
participation  grows  by  about  10 
per  cent.  Janke  agrees,  pointing  out 
that  golf  has  boomed  tremendously 
in  the  last  10  years. 

Golf  also  seems  to  be  immune  to 
recessions.  Harold  says  people 
continue  to  buy  clubs  even  when 
the  economy  is  slumping.  Sales  of 
accessories  such  as  golf  bags  or 
shirts  may  decline  during  reces- 
sions, he  says,  but  sales  of  clubs 
remain  steady.  He  calls  golf  a 
stress  reliever,  although  many  be- 
ginners may  disagree. 

Obviously,  it’s  impossible  to  be- 
gin golfing  without  spending  some 
money.  What  should  be  stressed 
though,  is  that  the  popular  view  of 
golf  as  a sport  for  the  rich  is  some- 
what misguided.  As  Harold  sug- 
gests, buy  an  inexpensive  set  of 
clubs  first,  then  upgrade  if  neces- 
sary. Above  all,  have  a good  time 
and  don’t  expect  to  become  Jack 
Nicklaus  in  one  day. 


Dave  Harold,  salesperson  at  Pro  Golf  Discount,  hits  a few 
balls  in  the  store’s  practice  room. 


Annual  golf  tournament  held 
to  Improve  St.  Mary’s  Hospital 


By  Scott  Nixon 

This  summer  a tradition  in  the 
Kitchener  golf  scene  will  con- 
tinue when  the  Franklin  Charity 
Pro  Am  Classic  takes  place  on 
July  17. 

The  tournament,  now  celebrat- 


great  saiisa  of 
la^oiapUslitnent  vi^en 
finally  pun  It  off. 

ing  its  12th  aimiversary,  raises 
money  for  St.  Mary’s  General 
Hospital  in  Kitchener.  Frank  Zol- 
nai,  tournament  organizer,  says 
over  the  years  the  tournament 
has  raised  over  $500,000  for 
charity. 

In  previous  years,  proceeds 
have  gone  to  upgrade  and  expand 
the  St.  Mary’s  emergency  depart- 
ment. The  purchase  of  new 
monitors  has  provided  better  pa- 
tient care. 

The  tournament,  as  in  years 
past,  will  take  place  at  the  Dun- 
Country  Club  in  New  Dun- 
lee  and  will  once  again  feature 
celebrities  and  former  sports 
stars.  Former  St.  Louis  Cardinal 


Stan  Musial,  NHL  Hall  of  Famer 
Darryl  Sittler  and  entertainer 
Gordie  Tapp  are  just  some  of  the 
big  names  who  have  lent  their 
support  to  the  tournament.  Zolnai 
says  all  of  the  celebrities  in- 
volved in  the  tournament  are  co- 
operative and  generous. 

Most  of  the  180  participants, 
however,  are  amateurs  and  golf 
pros.  The  tournament  consists  of 
36  teams  of  five  players,  four  of 
whom  are  amateurs.  The  pros 
mostly  come  from  golf  courses 
in  the  Kitchener  area. 

While  the  main  purpose  of  the 
tournament  is  raising  money  for 
St.  Mary’s  Hospital,  Zolnai  says 
he  tries  to  make  the  tournament  a 
fun  day  for  everyone  involved  by 
incorporating  unique  attractions 
into  the  tournament.  One  such  at- 
traction was  last  year’s  parachut- 
ists who  dropped  from  6,000  feet 
onto  the  fairway  of  the  1 8th  hole. 

This  year,  a man  Zolnai  refers 
to  as  “one  of  Cuba’s  best  cigar 
makers”  will  roll  a cigar  for  each 
participant  on  the  first  tee. 

Each  hole  features  prizes 
awarded  to  players  with  the  long- 
est drives,  the  most  accurate 
drives  or  the  best  putting. 
Awards  given  for  holes-in-one 
include  new  cars,  $5,000  in  cash. 


golf  holidays  to  Scotland  and 
new  sets  of  clubs.  In  total,  there 
is  $70,000  available  in  hole-in- 


one  prizes  for  competitors. 

These  attractions  are  designed 
to  bring  participants  to  the  tour- 


Frank  Zolnai,  organizer  of  the  Franklin  Charity  Pro  Am 
Classic. 


nament,  Zolnai  says,  and  make 
the  tournament  different  from 
others. 

Another  important  fund-raiser 
is  the  auction  of  golf  trips,  clubs 
and  various  sports  memorabilia 
held  after  the  tournament.  Zolnai 
says  for  the  past  several  years, 
the  golf  trips  have  been  the  most 
sought-after  items. 

According  to  Zolnai,  the  rea- 
sons for  raising  money  for  the  St. 
Mary’s  General  Hospital  are 
simple.  “I  particularly  think  that 
health  care  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  community  and  we  should 
get  more  involved,”  he  says. 

Zolnai  estimates  that  he  spends 
between  400  and  500  hours  or- 
ganizing the  tournament.  He  also 
has  a staff  who  spend  an  addi- 
tional 500  hours  preparing  for 
the  tournament. 

Despite  all  this  work,  Zolnai 
says  he  worries  every  year  that 
the  tournament  won’t  be  success- 
ful. “I  get  a great  sense  of  ac- 
complishment when  we  finally 
pull  it  off,”  he  says. 

Zolnai  is  quick  to  credit  corpo- 
rations and  individuals  who 
sponsor  the  tournament  and  do- 
nate prizes.  Anyone  interested  in 
the  tournament  should  contact 
the  Dundee  Country  Club. 
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Summer  in  the  city 


Mark  Fredette,  who  placed  41st  in  last  year’s  world  mountain  bike  championships,  rides  his  winter 
bike  for  the  last  few  times  before  he  pulls  out  the  summer  bike. 
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Proper  equipment  ^ 
is  rudimentary 
for  biking  safety 


By  Eric  Whitfield 

Knowing  what  bike  equipment 
to  buy  can  make  a difference 
down  the  road. 

The  most  important  piece  of 
equipment  you  need  is  a bike. 
There  are  many  different  types  but 
the  two  most  popular  are  the 
mountain  bike  and  the  road  bike. 

When  buying  a bike  you  have  to 
decide  whether  you  want  to  go  for 
a bike  that  can  handle  off-road 
trails  or  one  made  for  speed  on  the 
road.  If  you  choose  off-road,  you 
will  want  a mountain  bike. 

Mark  Fredette,  the  1994  Ontario 
downhill  mountain  bike  champion 
and  a Conestoga  College  student, 
says  you  should  definitely  walk 
into  the  store  and  know  how  much 
you  want  to  spend.  You  should 
probably  spend  at  least  $400  to 
get  something  that,  with  proper 
maintenance,  will  last  more  than 
three  years.  The  $400  price  range 
will  let  you  get  a frame  that  is  not 
made  with  steel,  which  might 
weigh  “450  pounds,”  he  says. 

You  should  be  looking  for  a 
bike  with  as  many  aluminum  parts 
as  possible.  The  lighter  the  better, 
Fredette  says.  Your  wheels  should 
also  be  aluminum  because  they 
can  take  more  abuse  than  steel 
wheels  and  the  breaking  is  better. 
“With  steel  rims  the  pads  slide 
once  they  get  wet.  The  aluminum 
just  grabs,”  Fredette  says. 

Fitting  your  bike  is  very  impor- 
tant. If  your  bike  doesn’t  fit  prop- 
erly, you  will  more  than  likely 
have  physical  problems  or  spend 
more  energy  than  necessary  push- 
ing a bike  that  is  too  heavy  for 
you. 

Fredett  says  if  you  plan  on  do- 
ing much  riding  off  the  trails  you 


will  want  a couple  of  inches  be- 
tween your  in-seam  and  the  bike’s 
top  tube  to  avoid  injury  if  you 
have  to  dismount  quickly.  He  also 
says  it  is  very  important  to  wear  a 
helmet. 

When  you  become  a better 
rider,  upgrades  are  helpful.  Better 
equipment  can  improve  your  per- 
formance. 

The  use  of  a clipless  pedal,  us- 
ing cleats  to  lock  your  feet  into 
the  pedals,  is  much  more  efficient 
than  other  types  of  pedals.  “More 
energy  goes  towards  your  going 
forward,”  Fredette  said. 

Another  upgrade  is  rock  shocks. 
They  are  popular  but  are  a luxury, 
he  says.  Fredette  rode  with  sus- 
pension for  both  the  front  and  rear 
wheels  last  year.  The  necessity  of 
rock  shocks  depends  on  what 
level  of  competition  you’re  at  and 
whether  or  not  you  are  competing. 

With  a road  bike,  much  of  what 
you  should  look  for  will  be  the 
same  as  with  the  mountain  bike. 
Instead  of  rock  shocks,  aero  bars 
are  often  used  as  an  upgrade. 
They  usable  the  rider  to  be  posi- 
tioned in  a more  aero-dynamic  po- 
sition. This  makes  faster  speeds 
possible. 

When  it  comes  to  maintaining 
your  bike,  Ziggy  Martuzalski, 
head  coach  of  Ziggy ’s  Cycling 
Club  Inc.,  says  the  store  you  buy 
it  at  should  provide  a good  w<ir- 
ranty  and  offer  several  checkups. 

As  for  personal  maintenance, 
Fredette  says,  “Make  sure  your 
chain  is  lubed.  That’s  important 
because  chains  stretch  when 
they’re  dry.  A stretched  chain 
wears  everything.  Also  check  that 
your  tires  are  inflated,  your  cables 
are  tight,  your  breaks  are  adjusted 
properly  and  your  rims  are  clean.” 


Kitchener-Waterloo  has 
many  options  for  bikers 


By  Eric  Whitfield 

Imagine  racing  down  a steep 
hill  at  70  kilometres  per  hour  with 
only  your  courage  and  skill  keep- 
ing you  from  coming  to  a disas- 
trous end. 

If  this  is  appealing  to  you,  or 
even  if  it  is  terrifying  to  you,  bik- 
ing might  be  the  sport  you  are 
looking  for.  It’s  not  all  downhill: 
biking  up  that  hill  might  be  the  ex- 
ercise you  are  looking  for. 

Once  you  have  your  equipment 
and  are  ready  to  ride,  you  may 
want  to  join  a club.  Local  bike 
clubs  include  Waterloo  Club, 
Kitchener-Waterloo  Touring  Club, 
and  Ziggy’s  Cycling  Club  Inc. 

Sean  Campbell,  an  employee  at 
McPhail’s  Cycle  and  Sports  Ltd. 
in  Eastwood  Square,  said  the  serv- 
ices you  receive  when  you  join  a 
club  vary,  depending  on  your 
membership.  Full  memberships 
and  associate  memberships  offer 
liability  coverage.  Membership 
services  also  include  bike  set  up, 
club  rides,  information  about 
proper  nutrition,  and  may  even  in- 
clude discounts  on  products,  made 


by  a sponsor  of  the  club. 

If  you  think  you’re  good 
enough  you  may  want  to  enter  a 
race.  The  only  club  in  the  K-W 
area  to  offer  races  is  Ziggy’s  Cy- 
cling Club  Inc,  says  Campbell. 
The  reason  for  this  is  a lack  of 
funds.  Races  are  expensive  and  a 
new  club  like  Waterloo  Club  can’t 
afford  to  offer  this  service. 

If  you  don’t  want  to  join  a club, 
but  want  to  get  away  from  the 
city,  there  are  many  areas  where 
you  can  bike  in  the  region. 

For  road  bikers,  Ziggy  Mar- 
tuzalski, head  coach  of  Ziggy’s 
Cycling  Club  Inc.,  says  New  Dun- 
dee, St.  Clement  and  St.Clair  are 
good  areas.  For  the  mountain 
bike,  Homer  Watson  Park,  Victo- 
ria Park  and  ski  hills  such  as 
Bingeman  Park  are  good  areas. 

Mark  Fredette,  who  placed  41st 
in  the  1995  world  mountain  bike 
championships,  suggests  many 
reasons  for  riding  such  as  exer- 
cise, exploration  and  competition. 
If  these  don’t  appeal  to  you  then 
just  think  of  the  thrill  of  racing 
down  a steep  hill  at  70  kilometres 
per  hour. 


Tennis  is  an  inexpensive 
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summer  activity 


By  Eric  Whitfield 

Tennis  is  an  inexpensive  sum- 
mer sport  and  the  Kitcbener-Wn- 
terloo  region  offers  plenty  of 
opportunity  to  play, 

Cameron  Heights  high  school 
and  Forest  Heighte  school 
have  multiple  courts.  There  are 
also  many  city-owned  parks  that 
are  single  courts,  says  Dan  Lit- 
ner,  department  manager  at  Sport 
Check  on  Fairway  Road. 

Conestoga  College  is  a good 
place  to  play  because  it’s  lit  at 
night  during  the  summer,  says 
Litner,  who  plays  there  often.  He 
says  most  of  the  public  courts 
have  asphalt  surfaces. 

Arm  Bvoy  of  Kitchen^  Parks 
and  Recreation  says  the  city  of- 
fers lessons  for  beginners  and  in- 
termediate level  players  in  two 
sessions  at  four  local  courts. 

For  teenagers  aged  12  to  17  the 
lessons  cost  $24.50  for  one  ses- 
sion or  $40.50  for  both  sessions. 
For  adults  the  costs  are  $26.75 
for  one  session  or  $46  for  both. 

If  there’s  extra  money  to 


spend,  a membership  at  a private 
club  has  its  advantages.  A club  is 
a great  place  to  meet  people,  says 
Harry  Greenan,  manager  of 
Courtside  Doon  Racquet  and  Fit- 
ness Club. 

The  club  i»o  should  be  able  to 
find  people  of  comparable  ability 
to  play  against,  says  Greenan 

Beginners  will  get  instructions 
from  club  employees.  They  offer 
instruction  once  a week  followed 
by  a round  robin  tournament, 
says  Greenan. 

Playing  with  each  other  gets 
people  involved.  Ibe  club  offers 
the  same  services,  except  for  the 
instructirm,  for  all  levels  of  play- 
ers, he  says. 

Indoor  oosurts  at  clubs  permit 
people  to  play  year  round  and  on 
rainy  days,  he  says.  Clubs  also 
make  it  easy  to  enter  tournaments 
in  the  area. 

Inter-urban  tournaments  are 
competitions  that  involve  mostly 
club  players  because  there  are  re- 
strictions on  the  calibre  that  can 
play.  There  are  five  divisirms  al- 
together  and  ranked  players  are 
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resirictcd  In'  all  the  divisions,  ex- 
cept division  one,  Greenan  said. 
In  that  division  there  is  a restric- 
, of  two  ranked  players  a 
' night, ' 

'' ; These  tournaments  involve 
^'players  from  cities  amd  towns 
ranging  from  Simcoe  to  Tillson- 
burg,y  ^ 

Private  clubs  in  the  area  in- 
clude Courtside  Doon  Racquet 
and  Fitness  Club,  Hespeler  Ten- 
nis Club,  Northfield  Racquet 
Club,  Royal  City  Tennis  Club, 
and  Waterloo  Tennis  Club. 

A tennis  club  is  a little  more 
expensive,  Greenan  said,  because 
there’s  a roof  overhead  and  heat 
in  the  winter.  A tennis  club  mem- 
bership costs  approximately  $350 
a year  to  join. 

Court  fees  are  additional  each 
time  a player  plays.  The  fees  can 
vary  depending  on  the  time  of 
day  and  the  number  of  people 
playing. 

At  most  tennis  clubs  there  is 
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basic  rate  when  a member  joins  v 
then  members  pay  every  time 
they  play. . 


